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CHIEFTAINSHIP AND THE SISTER’S SON IN THE 
PACIFIC! 


By A. M. HOCART. 


HE purpose of the present paper is to set forth the native 
T theory of chieftainship in Fiji and Polynesia, together with 
one of its logical consequences. It naturally falls into 

three parts. In the first, I shall sum up the gods or divine ancestors 
so far as may be convenient to the better understanding of this 
paper. In the second, I shall bring forward evidence that the 


Polynesian chiefs? are representatives, probably embodiments, of 


these gods. In the third, I shall suggest that the sister’s son’s right 


was originally limited to the stealing of offerings, and that its 


extension to things secular, or seemingly secular, is the natural 


outcome of the equation: chiefs = gods. 


Gops AND DIVINE ANCESTORS 


Dr Rivers, following Dr Codrington, uses the word spirit of 
‘a being which has never, according to native belief, been incor- 


1g = “* Melanesian” 
n = palatal m (as in sing 

English sh. 
voiced English th 
2 Authors use the term, chief, very loosely both of the sovereigns of a tribe or 
island, and of their family which is more properly called the nobility. It is not there- 
fore always possible to distinguish between the two; but in my own material | shall 
always use chief of the head of a tribe or clan 
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porated in a human body.”! I propose to use it as a generic term 
including ghosts. First of all, we want a term to include ghosts as 
well as beings of uncertain origin. Secondly, we are not always 
sure what the native beliefs on the subject are, so we require a non- 
committal word for such cases. Thirdly, the most positive assur- 
ance that a spirit never was a man is no proof that it has never been 
a ghost, for chiefs are not men and so their ghosts were never 
embodied in men. This will become clearer as we proceed. 

The need for such a generic term is strongly felt in the Pacific. 
Most South Sea islanders, if not all, distinguish between ghosts, 
the souls of their kinsmen and of ordinary people, and certain 
ancient spirits who are sometimes said never to have been men, 
and yet in some cases have plainly been men in our sense of the 
word. Nevertheless many use the same word both for ghosts and 
for these spirits and one has to be acquainted with their beliefs to 
know to which they are referring. Very often they wou!d be at a 
loss to decide that point themselves. Others, like Fijians, can, by 
a qualifying word, make clear which they are referring to, if neces- 
sary; but as a rule they do not; either the context makes it plain, 
or the matter is undetermined. Others still always appear to 
make a distinction: such are the New Hebrideans and Western 
Solomon islanders. These ancient spirits correspond to the culture- 
heroes of some authors. They are often definitely regarded as the 
ancestors of the tribe and their first chief. 

In Fiji they are commonly lumped together with ghosts as 
kalou? but they can be distinguished from these as kalou vu or simply 
vu. The word vu means trunk of a tree, basis, origin, cause, an- 
cestor. Some are called vuvanua or vunivanua, that is “origin of 
the land”’ or ‘“‘people’’. They are usually said never to have been 
men, but to have existed ‘‘from the beginning”. They are often 
connected with sacred stones or with birds or fishes, which are 


spoken of as their ‘ships’. The stone and the animal seem to 
exclude one another. Some of these vu are concerned with crops, 
others with war. 


1 The History of Melanesian Society, I, p. 15. 


“On the meaning of kalou,”’ Journ. Roy. Anthr. Inst., Vol. XLII, 1912, 


See 
437: 
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In the Eastern or Lau group of Fiji they are known as tupua' 
from the Polynesian verb tupu, to ‘‘grow’’, ‘originate’; in Man- 
garevan fupu means ‘‘root”’, ‘‘trunk”’; it is therefore the Poly- 
nesian equivalent of vu. One informant gave the obvious definition 
of tupua as “the stock whence men grow” (a i tumbutumbu ni 
tamata). Natural features of the islands are often ascribed to these 
tupua. 

The word tupua is not used so widely in other parts of Poly- 
nesia. In New Zealand it is said to mean “a goblin, fairy, the 
spirit of one who when living was known for the powerful effect of 
his incantations’”’.2. In Hawaii he is a person “of extraordinary 
powers of mind and body”’;* concrete cases would perhaps show 
that they are really the same in every respect as the Lauan tupua. 
In Samoa and Rotuma a /upua is a “culture hero’’ who has turned 
into a stone. Futunans apply the word to constellations, which, 
throughout Polynesia are supposed to be mythical beings or ani- 
mals.¢ The beings that in Polynesia correspond to the Fijian vu 
are more commonly described as atua or aitu, words which also 
mean ghost.5 In Tonga it is ‘otwa; ‘eitu survives only in names. 
In Samoa it is aitu or atua, in Rotuma aitu, in Hawaii akua. Ex- 
amples of such atua are Tanaloa, Tane, Sikuleo (Hikuleo). In 
Wallis island ghosts may be described as ‘atwa tanutanu or “ buried 
atua’’, while these spirits may be distinguished as ‘atua tupua 
which include Tayaloa. In Futuna they are described as atua 
muli® and include Finelasi, Fakavelikele, Tonamuli, and others. 

Turning to Melanesia we find them in the New Hebrides under 


1 The word does not come from Tonga, because Tongans do not know what a 
tupu‘a is; they only know the word in the expression fala tupu‘a, which means “an 
ancient tale.” 

2 Tregear, Comparative Maori Dictionary, s.v.tupua. Other comparative instances 
are taken from the same work. 

3 Andrews, Hawaiian dictionary. 

4 Grézel: Dictionnaire Futunien-Francais. 

5 See “On the meaning of the Rotuman word aiua,’’ Man, April, 1915; also a 
paper on Spirit Animals,”” Man, October, 1915. 

6 Grézel translates atua muli as “‘divinités inférieures,’’ but as he gives no names 
of any and no details it is impossible to decide whether he is simply making an inference 
from the word muli, which means “behind,” “after,”” or whether my own informant 
was misusing the term. 
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the name of vui, which is the exact philological equivalent of the 
Fijian vu. For it is the rule in the Banks that the words which take 
their possessive suffixed end in 7 when used without a possessive.! 
Vu is one of these words; therefore it must appear in the Banks 
language as vui. Tanaroa in the Banks is the ‘‘name given to 
certain stones, carried or hung up in a bag, possessed of magic 
powers as the abode of a vui; or a shark, or other creature in or with 
which a vui is present.’’? The name of an Aurora vui is Tagaro.* 
Dr Codrington and Dr Rivers both identify him with Tayaloa of 
Polynesian mythology‘ and the whole character of his legends 
bears this out. The attributes assigned to the vui agree with 
those of the Fijian vz.5 

Dr Rivers and I found a similar class of beings in the New 
Georgian group of the Solomons. They were called famasa. 
There were two classes of which one was responsible for the crops. 
They were usually called famasa, but sometimes, in Roviana at 
least, tomate tamasa, as opposed to tomate proper, that is, ordinary 
ghosts. This is the exact parallel to the kalou vu of Fiji in ‘atua 
tupua of Wallis island. In times of scarcity a procession visited the 
sacred places of the famasa of crops to entreat them to make the 


1 Codrington and Palmer: A Dictionary of the Language of Mota, p. XIV. 


Cp. Mota: tamai Fiji: tama-, 
tupui tumbu-, 
matat mata-. 


2 Op. cil., s. v. Tanaroa. 

Codrington, The Melanesians, p. 168. 

‘Tagaro cannot be derived from Tangaloa because Polynesian 7 =Aurora 7, 
and not ¢ The identification would therefore be impossible on phonetic grounds had 
we not Maori evidence. Maori has two forms, Tanaroa and Takaroa, showing that 
there was originally a duplicate form Tanaroa and Tagaro(a); this latter one is pre- 
served in Aurora. 

Dr Rivers (op. cit. II, p. 429) suggests that the vui represent the indigenous 
inhabitants who were considered hardly human, because they were so rude and savage. 
A glance at Tregear’s article on Tayatoa is sufficient to dispose of this suggestion. The 
vui belong to an earlier culture, but it does not follow that that culture islower. It 
appears to be quite the reverse. It is easier to explain things if we suppose the vui to 
be the “ gods”’ of a race which has also found its way to Polynesia but has disappeared 
from Melanesia. This explains why so many vui like Fijian vu and lupua are nameless: 
their original possessors are gone. The forgetting of names is all the easier as in some 


parts, like Fiji and the Western Solomons the names of these beings are usually 


avoided; they are alluded to as ‘“‘the god of such and such a place.” 
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food grow. In Vella-lavella they were called mbanara, which in 
other parts means, chief. 

In Yap in the Carolines! we find spirits called kan as distin- 
guished from ordinary ghosts called zagiz. ‘‘ Formerly there existed, 
according to the Yap men’s conceptions, a race that were at once 
men and kan. . . . Only a few large stones lying here and there 
prove to the Yap people their former existence.” They answer 
therefore to the petrified heroes of other parts. Their other 
attributes are the same. 

I propose to call these beings “‘gods’’ for convenience’ sake 
without implying more in that word than I have stated here. It 
may prove advisable later to reserve “‘god”’ for another class of 
beings; but in the meantime there is no harm done so long as we 
remember what we have defined the word to be. 

It must be borne in mind that I have very much simplified 
matters in this summary. There are certainly at least two classes 
of gods, which may be as many strata. But this in no wise affects 
the following argument in which they will be treated as if they 


formed one homogeneous whole. 


GODS AND THE POLYNESIAN CHIEFS 


Our next task is to show that the sacred chiefs of Polynesia and 
Fiji are the representatives of these gods. As the evidence from 
Futuna is the most direct I shall take it first. I owe my clues to 
Rev. Father de Lorme, $.M., who lived a long time in that island, 
but who has now removed to Wallis where I met him. Thanks 
to his information I was able to make the best of the few hours I 
spent in Futuna. He told me that if the Sau, or High Chief, of 
Futuna was not present at kava the first cup, which should be his, 
is poured at the foot of the post for the ‘god”’ who is supposed to 
be in the absent Sau. This statement served as the basis of my 
researches. The material collected was necessarily very defective: 
it was taken down in a hurry without interpreter in a mixture of 
Futunan, of which I had little experience, and Wallisian, which I 


P. Sixtus Walleser: Die religiése Anschauungen der Bewohner von Jap, Anthropos, 
VIII, 1913, p. 1056. 


| 
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knew better. Owing to the kindness of Father Fox, S.M., I was 
able to go over part of it with a Futunan in Suva. The upshot 
was this: 

There are now two Sau, or High Chiefs, in Futuna: one in Alo, 
and one in Siyave. Originally, there was but one, and the old 
title was Fakavelikele. Now Fakavelikele is also the name of a 
god. ‘In the olden days the god abode with the Sau and revealed 
to him the things that will happen.’’! Then came a quarrel in 
which some people went off to Alo ‘with the god Fakavelikele who 
entered Pili, a man of Asoa, and that was the beginning of the Sau 
in Alo.” 

Sau are continually being deposed for various reasons: one is 
that under his reign food does not grow,? and the land is hungry. 
Father de Lorme told me that one was deposed in recent times 
because of a hurricane. The connection between the Sau and the 
food supply was not absolutely clear, but it appeared that if the 
Sau offended against the god* there would be a famine so they 
would ‘‘give the Sau and the god”’ to another. A similar belief 
seems to have prevailed in Wallis: during my stay there, some 
young people nearly broke out into rebellion against the Hau or 
“‘King”’ because there was a famine. 

A similar state of things once existed in Savage island according 
to Turner. In 1845 they had no king there: ‘Of old they had 
kings but as they were high priests as well and were supposed to 
cause the food to grow the people got angry with them in times of 
scarcity and killed them; and as one after another was killed the 
end of it was that no one wished to be king.’’* Behind this loose 
way of speaking we can recognize the identical idea. 

In Rotuma the Mua, one of the two ceremonial chiefs, yearly 
headed a procession to the burial place of his predecessors, his 
followers waving branches of every food-bearing tree to make the 
year fruitful. A similar procession in Eddystone island, Solomons, 
visited the shrines of the gods to entreat them to remove a famine. 

1] taimi mua e nofo le atua muli mo le Sau; e faka ilo ki ai te me'a ke fai. 

2 ¢ leai se tupu le mangitsi. 


3 hala mo te atua muli 


4 Samoa, p. 304. 


L 
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The same idea appears again in Fiji. The people of Western 
Vanua Levu believe that they have less food now than formerly 
because the government head of the province is not their proper 
chief; when the last one who was their proper chief died ‘the food 
was buried with him’’. Among the Wainunu-Ndreketi tribes 
they put down a bad year to some mistake of the chief’s or to his 
being in the male, instead of the female, line. It is significant that 
the term for plenty and peace in Fiji is saut# which appears to be 
compounded of sau, the title of many sacred chiefs in Eastern Fiji 
and elsewhere and /i#, to stand, to be. ‘‘.Sa sautu na vanua’’ means 
“the land is sauing’’, that is, “‘prosperous”’ or ‘“‘at peace”’. 

The word sau or hau occurs in most Polynesian languages. In 
Rotuma Sau is the title of a sacred chief. In Tonga the hau was 
the second chief, next to Tu ‘i Tona. In Hawaii the obsolete title 
of Hau i kalani or ‘‘ Hau in Heaven”’ belonged to the highest chief.! 
In Tahiti haw means ‘‘peace’’, “‘government”’, ‘‘reign’’; in Pau- 
motuan ‘‘to reign’’, ‘‘peace’’. In Rarotonga aw means the same. 
The connection of chiefs and prosperity must therefore have been 
very widespread. 

The most direct evidence I got in Fiji of the close connection 
between the chief and the gods was in Tokatoka on the Rewa 
river. Ratu Manoa, the chief, an exceptionally good informant, 
claimed that he bore the names of Koiranamalo, Ratu, Vunivanua, 
Tora, Koiranatora, Koiranasau. All these are also the names of 
gods and to each there is a priest (mbete) or medium. Before a 
war people would go and make offerings at the small shrines or 
temples (mbure) and tell the gods, ‘‘Be gracious, your namesake 
says... ”’, meaning by their namesake, the chief. This may 
explain why Fijian chiefs are spoken of in the plural. Note that 
Tora is the title of the chief of Tokatoka, and that the last god 
mentioned bears the familiar name of saw. The name Vunivanua 
is significant. 

Dr Codrington? quotes a Fijian chief as saying, “I am a kalou,” 
that is ‘‘spirit”. His explanation is strained and impossible. He 


1 Dictionaries give the word as Haui, but Fornander points out that it is a wrong 
division of words. 


2 The Melanesians, p. 122 
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says the actual Fijian sentence containing no verb would not define 
the time and may therefore refer to a future time, that is to a time 
after death. But asa matter of fact the Fijian sentence is definitely 
present and cannot be understood in any other sense.! The chief 
in question was a kalou, 1. e., god, at the time he spoke; and we can 
now see that this was no conceited boast but current belief. 

Samoa makes an interesting contribution to our problem. The 
great dignities of Samoa, Tui Atua and Tui A’ana, are called tupu, 
which is usually translated ‘‘king’’. This word, as we have seen, 
is the root of tupua, and the equivalent of the Fijian vu. Of the 
two families that have a right to these dignities the more ancient is 
called Sa Tupua, or ‘‘the family of tupua’’. In Mangareva tupua 
is a “‘principal”’, ‘‘chief”’, ‘‘wise man’”’. 

One of the great titles (papa) of Samoa is Tayaloa. It is said 
to be derived from the original Tanaloa lani, or Tanaloa Heaven, 
the great Polynesian deity.” 

Turner’s evidence about Fakaofo in the Union group is im- 
portant. ‘‘The King, Tui Tokelau,” he says, ‘was high priest 
as well. There were three families from which the King was 
selected and they always selected an aged man. . . . Their great 
god was called Tui Tokelau, or King of Tokelau. He was sup- 
posed to be embodied in a stone which is carefully wrapped up with 
fine mats, and never seen by any one but the King... . "3 

The father of the first Tu ‘i Tona, according to an account I got, 
was ‘Eitumatupua, which means Spirit-and-god. The Tongan 
word faula ‘eiki is rather significant. Taula is anchor, and ‘etki 
chief; taula ‘eiki is therefore “‘the anchor of chiefs’. The Marist 
Fathers’ dictionary* gives it as the synonym of taula ‘otua, ‘the 
anchor of spirits’, that is the medium in which a spirit enters. 
Thus ‘eiki in this word seems to be interchangeable with ‘otua, a 
spirit, ghost, or god. 

The ordinary Polynesian word for chief is ariki. In Maori this 

1 Ko yau na kalou. 

2 Tanaloa Heaven may simply mean “ Tanaloa the chief,” for in Polynesia chiefs 


are often called lani, or sky.—MS. legend from Safune. 


3 Samoa, p. 268. 


* Dictionnaire Tonga-Francais, Paris 1890, s.v. taula. 
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means “‘first born”, “‘chief’’, ‘priest’. Taylor says that among 
the Maori ‘‘a descendant of the elder branch of a family is a papa 
(father) to all other branches, and the eldest child of the main 
branch is an ariki, lord to all that family, and is supposed to have 
the spirits of all his or her ancestors embodied in himself or herself, 
and to be able to converse with them at pleasure.” ! 

To sum up, the chiefs are representatives of the gods, we may 
1 say with certainty, their incarnations. If they are the equivalent 
of gods all the divine attributes must be theirs also. And in fact 
this is so. 

The fundamental meaning of tapu appears to be ‘‘sacred”’; 
anything consecrated to a sacred being is also sacred and may not 
be used. The chiefs are gods, therefore things can be consecrated 
to them and so become sacred, and hence forbidden to common 
people. The fapu belongs both to gods and chiefs. 

Miraculous power (mana) belongs to the gods. It is also 

associated with chiefs.2, Hawaiian idols are covered with red and 
yellow feathers. Hawaiian chiefs wear cloaks of red and yellow 
feathers. Idols have crests on the top of the head, so have the 
1 helmets of chiefs.’ 

In Fiji, the same morning salutation (tama) is given to gods and 
chiefs. Offerings of food and stuff are made to chiefs with the same 
ceremonial and formulae as to gods. Both gods and chiefs are 
entitled to first fruits. Chiefs in Fiji are formally installed; some 
of the ceremonies suggest a rebirth, and their probable meaning is 
that the nobleman elected becomes the incarnation of the god. 
In the interior of Viti Levu these ceremonies were held but once, 
some eight generations ago. It is perfectly logical therefore that 
in those parts the original chief is spoken of as a spirit (alow), 
while his successors ‘‘were born as men” (sudu vakatamata). 
This is not the case where every new chief is installed. Th:ough- 

1cp. Morgan, Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity, p. 458, note. 

2 See “‘Mana,”” Man, XIV, 1914, p. 46. 


3’ Nobles appear to wear them also, as far as one can infer. Nobles seem sacred 


in a way and to share some of the sanctity of a chief, but only as descendants of gods, 


not as incarnations. Our authorities are too vague to enable to define exactly their 
position. 
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out Polynesia, in Fiji, and in the New Georgian group of the 
Solomons, “man” is the antithesis to both ‘‘chief’’ and “‘spirit’’. 
Instances might be multiplied showing with what logical rigor 
the equation chief = god is carried out. One corollary in Tonga 
is worth following out both because it illustrates this rigorous logic 
and because it is necessary to an understanding of the third part 
of our argument. 

In Tonga at a formal kava ceremony only the chiefs and their 
heralds (matapule)' are allowed to sit in the ring. All others 
whether of gentle birth or commoners, sit huddled together behind 
the kava bowl which is at the bottom of the ring facing the king. 
Food is laid out before the king; this is afterwards removed to be 
divided among the people. In the meantime while the kava is 
being strained a small part of that food is divided into small por- 
tions and laid before the chiefs and their heralds. This food is 
called fono. The recipients do not eat it, but kinsfolk come forth 
from the crowd and carry off the fono and eat it up. Not anyone 
can do so: he must be the chief’s grandchild or his sister’s child in 
the classificatory sense; if none of these are present, it must be a 
stranger, not another class of kinsman. 

This custom is the logical consequence of the theory of chief- 
tainship. Not in the Pacific only, but almost universally, food is 
offered to spirits; a small part is then set aside for them while the 
worshippers eat the rest. The spirit’s share may either be left 
to rot, or burn, or be carried off by some one. Now the chiefs 
in the Tongan kava ring are, while the ceremony lasts, gods; the 
crowd are the worshippers. A portion of the feast is set apart for 
them but it is carried off and eaten by some human. But why, 
it may be objected, is not the same done with kava? Because kava 
is never merely presented to the spirits, then drunk by men: it is 
poured out at the foot of the post or on the stone where the spirit 
abides. 

It still remains to explain why only the grandchild or sister's 
child is allowed to carry off the fono. This detail must flow from 
the premises as inevitable as any other fact, or there is something 


! There is good reason to look upon the heralds as the priests of the chiefs. 
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wrong with the theory, or we must be able to point to some dis- 
turbing factor. 

The sister’s child is among the persons privileged to carry off 
the fono. This gives us our clue. We will concentrate on him for 


a time and ignore the others. 


THE RIGHT OF THE SISTER'S SON 


The theory of the sister’s son’s right of taking his uncle’s property 
as a relic of mother-right has long been accepted as final. Dr 
Rivers is the first to have realized its inadequacy.'! But his amend- 
ment is open to the same objections as the original; it might explain 
why the sister’s son should treat his uncle’s property as if it were 
his own father’s, but there is a good deal more than that in the 
sister’s son’s right. There is a formalism, and a ceremonial impu- 
dence about it which has to be explained. I will just point out some 
of the features of the Fijian right which the theory fails to explain :— 

(1) The violence and excess with which it is carried out. The 
vasu or sister’s son seizes his uncle’s property wholesale and reck- 
lessly. He kills pigs and roots up plantations vastly in excess of 
his needs, for the fun of it. 

(2) He does not confine himself to his uncle’s property. If his 
uncle is a chief he may seize anything within his uncle’s dominions 
with a recklessness which the chief himself dare not practise, or he 
would soon provoke a revolt. Yet, the people endure this from 
the vasu, not with patience only, but almost with pride. 

(3) In fact, this is one of the proudest customs of Fiji. It is 


‘ 


looked upon as essentially “chiefly”’ (vakaturana). It is not indeed 
limited to the nobility, but only by them is it practised on a large 
scale. 

(4) The right, in some parts at least, can only be exercised if 
the nephew’s kinsmen have made a feast for his uncle’s kinsmen. 
If the right of vasu is a survival of matrilineal descent why has it to 
be paid for? I have elsewhere described the custom of tauvu which 
is one of reciprocal tribal vasu (veivasuti).2 There also the right 
1 Op. cit. II, p. 158. 

2 Journ. Roy. Anthr. Inst., XLIII, 1913, p. ror. 


= 
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may only be exercised after the would-be plunderers have made an 
offering to the god of their kinsfolk whom they wish to plunder. 
They may then proceed with impunity.' 

(5) In many parts the vasu, when he seizes stuff at an exchange 
between his uncle’s and another tribe, gets a beating from his 
uncle’s sons. They may not take back the stuff, but they may 
beat him. I have a case of this even in Mbau. If he is merely 
doing what he used to do under matrilineal descent why does he 
get beaten for it? 

Books on Fiji have confined themselves almost entirely to the 
powerful tribes with divine chiefs that occupy the shores all round 
the Koro sea. They it is who practise the custom of vasu as known 
to anthropologists. When we turn to the inland tribes of Vanua 
Levu and to the tribes of southwestern Viti Levu which have no 
divine chiefs we find that the right of vasu is strictly limited to those 
ceremonies called solevu. A solevu is a meeting of two tribes or 
clans for the exchange of stuff. The exchange takes the form of 
an offering from each tribe to the chiefs or to the gods (vu) of the 
other.2 It is then, and then only, that the sister’s son interferes:* 
he comes up and carries off some fine mat or the biggest pig which 
has been offered up to his uncle’s tribe. His cousins in some places, 
if not all, abuse and beat him, but cannot recover the stuff. 

Thus over a not inconsiderable part of Fiji the sister’s son’s 
right consists merely in carrying off what has been offered up to 
the gods of his mother’s people. We find a curious parallel among 
the Thonga tribes of southeast Africa. Mr Junod? tells us that 
when a sacrifice is made after a death the wives of the bantukulu, 
or uterine nephews, steal the meat of the sacrifice and run away 
with it while the people pursue and pelt them. He adds “ Uterine 

1 Man, XIV, 1914, p. 96. 


2 It is impossible here to bring forward the evidence without obscuring the main 


argument with a long digression. I will just mention here that at these exchanges (a 


the stuff is offered up with the same formalities as when making an offering to spirits; 
(b) inland the givers always wind up their formula of offering with some such words as 
“let it be offered up to . . .’’ naming the land of the god (vanua vu) of the other party. 

In the words of one informant from Wainunu: “It (the vas) is not an every day 
thing, but only for solevu.”’ 


‘ Life of an African Tribe, I, p. 162. 


L 
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nephews are representatives of the gods (i. e., ghosts) . .. and 
assert their right by stealing the offering and eating it.”” In Tonga 
we found the sister’s son doing exactly the same, only the gods in 
that case are chiefs. 

These three cases put together suggest the following origin of 
the right of the sister’s son to take anything belonging to his uncle. 

The sister’s son’s right was originally limited to offerings. He 
stole the god’s share of the feast, the sacrificial meat among the 
Thonga, the fono in Tonga, the biggest pig in Fiji. He alone could 
steal it because he alone could do so without any harm coming to 
him; the reason of this immunity may be the subject for future 
research. If he was not present some stranger took his place 
either because the stranger enjoyed a similar immunity, having other 
gods,'! or because nobody cared if he did fall ill. The sister’s son 
could only secure immunity by first making an offering to the 
god. In Fiji the vasu makes a feast once for all, but in the custom 

of tauvu or reciprocal tribal vasu it is done every time one tribe 
comes to visit the other; if the visitors proceed to plunder without 
having made an offering they fall ill. 

Where the chiefs are gods anything offered up to them is liable 
to seizure. It is but what we should expect that the right of vasu 
is only exercised constantly in those parts of Fiji that have divine 
chiefs. 

We have still to explain the great scale upon which it is carried 
out in those parts. The clue to it is this: in Fiji the land is offered 
up to the chief in the shape of a lump or basket of soil (¢a ngele, 
mbuli ngele). This is done whenever a tribe acknowledges itself 
subject to a chief. Though the land is offered up to the chief it 
does not become his property, but remains the property of the 
former owners; the land is spoken of as “‘his’’, but the possessive 
used is not that of property (nona), but that of destination (kena) 
signifying that it is for his use. He can command the produce for 
feasts but not the estate.2. Both chiefs and gods receive a share of 

1 In Fiji a chief or nobleman only has miraculous power (mana) over his own people 
or dependants. 


2 As one informant put it, “‘ The people own (taukena) the land; the chief decides 


about it (lewa).” 
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all the produce as first fruits (¢ sevw). Whenever a chief visits a 
subject tribe or returns to his own tribe after a journey he is pre- 
sented with an earnest (i sevwsevu) of the land in the shape of a 
kava root,' it is presented after the usual style of offerings. The 
produce having been offered up to the chief it becomes liable to 
seizure by his sister’s son who may appropriate a whole taro field 
by merely blowing the conch over it; but he cannot touch the land; 
he can only acquire land from his mother’s people if they chose to 
give 

We can now understand why the custom of vasu is looked upon 
as essentially noble or “chiefly’’. It is a direct consequence of the 
theory of chieftainship. 

There remains the fact however that it is practised by the com- 
moners both in Fiji and elsewhere. It does not matter in how mild 
a form, it has to be explained. Here we must tread cautiously, 
for we are leaving the safe ground of evidence for the quagmires 
of supposition. We can only hint at a possible solution. 

It is highly probable that the gods are merely a variety of ghosts, 
the ghosts of the original chiefs reincarnated in their successors. 
Anyhow in Polynesia and sometimes in Melanesia the two are 
classed together as two species of one genus, and they are not always 
discriminated. Ghosts proper are the souls of anyone’s parent, 
grandparent, and great-grandparent. They may possess any man 
of their own kin and cause him to quake and prophesy. Intensive 
ghost cult with possession appears to belong to a different and later 
stratum than divine chieftainship, at least in the Pacific.* 

We can thus suggest the following line of development as a 
working hypothesis :— 

1In the Eastern Group a cocoanut is also offered up under the name of vono, 
which is probably the same as Tongan fono. The original meaning of fono would then 
be “offering.” 

2In one village near Suva, Vutia by name, the vasu can seize a house. Unfor- 
tunately, I had not the present view of vasu in my head at the time and so never thought 
of finding out whether houses there were the subjects of offerings. 

3 In Tonga commoners had no souls so that ghost cults such as exist in Melanesia 


cannot have existed there. Their only ghosts were those of chiefs and their heralds, 


and presumably also of the families of both. 
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(a) The sister’s son carries off the offering made to the deceased 
kinsmen of his mother. 

(b) Chief = gods, a particular kind of ghost. Therefore the 
chief's nephew takes what is offered to his uncle. 

(c) Possession by ghosts comes in so that any man may become 
the embodiment of a ghost. Therefore a plebeian nephew may 
take from a plebeian uncle. 

It may be that } and c should be reversed or it may be that 
they are independent developments from the same original, not 
derived one from the other. There is yet another way and that is 
through heads of clans, but this would lead us into a treatise on 
chieftainship which we cannot undertake here. In fact, the 
obscurities of the whole subject of chieftainship in the Pacific is 
one great obstacle in the way of a satisfactory theory of the sister’s 
son. If I have advanced such a theory at all it is in order to draw 
the attention of field-workers to new points of view; either they 
7 will find new facts confirming it, or in finding facts that definitely 
refute it they will be led on to a more fruitful theory. It is some- 
thing if I have been able to break through the magic circle of mother- 
right. 

There is one detail in the Tongan custom of fono which still 
awaits explanation: why the grandchildren share the right with the 
sister’s child. The reason is that the right of vasu, though primarily 
a relation of nephew to maternal uncle is in practice much wider. 
In Fiji the sister’s son’s son is also vasu, and he is a grandson in the 
classificatory system. In Tonga both the sister’s son and the 
daughter’s son are called fahu, the Tongan form of vasu. In the 
kinship system of Vanua Levu, Fiji, and in many others the sister’s 
child and the grandchild are confused. The reasons for this 
coalescence do not concern us here, it is sufficient that it should 
be a common phenomenon. If grandchild = sister’s child the 
privileges of both will be the same. 

It may be objected that the theory has not explained the 
custom of vasu but merely removed it further back in the past. 
Such an objection will only trouble those who conceive the history 
of mankind as the sudden growth of customs out of nothingness. 
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However far back we may go, there was something already in 


existence which gave rise to that which we are studying. Ethnology 


therefore can do no more than trace each custom to earlier customs 
that will have to be explained in their turn by still earlier customs. 
The present theory is content with suggesting an earlier form of the 
sister’s son’s right; if it should prove to be true our next task will 
be to reconstruct the customs and beliefs that came before. 


OxFORD, ENGLAND. 


INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE AND SOCIAL COMPULSION 


3y WILSON DALLAM WALLIS 


INTRODUCT ION 


UR problem has to do with the relation of the individual to 
() society. The incentive may be found in the interests that 
prevail in contemporary writings, more particularly in the 
contributions of Emile Durkheim and the L’Année Soc iologique 
school. This school is prone to see in the individual merely a 
nucleus of social forces, a product of the social environment. For 
them the individual has no reality; he is but the carrier of tradition, 
the link which transmits the social of one generation to the social 
of another. Freedom from social compulsion, we are assured, is 
an impossibility—L’individu n’exist pas. His apparent impulsions 
are but the resultant of so many vires a tergo proceeding from a 
group. In attempting to demonstrate this the L’Année Sociologique 
has not confined itself to any one grade of culture: Durkheim has 
dealt with the social phenomena of western Europe, and with that 
of aboriginal Australia; his co-workers have studied Eskimo society 
and that of southeastern Asia; they have given us examples of this 
law in magic and in the realm of religion. 

They do not deny that there are examples of apparent individual 
initiative, but contend that the initiative is only apparent. I have 
chosen for examination the spheres, respectively, of marital rela- 
tions, aesthetic activities, leadership, and religious life. The choice 
is largely arbitrary; almost any other sphere would have suited our 
purpose equally well. 


EXAMPLES OF APPARENT INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE 
A. Marital Relations 


Despite the marriage regulations which are generally regarded 


as absolutely binding in savagery, despite the incest prohibitions 
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which seem so fundamental in social life and so deeply rooted in 
individual psychology, we find no lack of violation of both rules, 
particularly of those regulations which are regarded as obligatory 
but whose violation is not regarded as equivalent to incest. Such 
exceptions to the rule are found in Australia, in Melanesia, in 


Africa, and in North America. We shall return to these instances. 


The Torres Straits islander frequently strives for uniqueness in 
fashioning an image so that, as he explains it, posterity may say, 
when asked, who made this? ‘“‘It was made by so-and-so, a long 
time ago man.” The Chilkat chief of the Northwest coast of 
America strives for uniqueness in house-building and decoration 
for similar reasons. The Dahomey artist must draw and design 
without a pattern, for the rule of art is to follow the promptings 
of the mind, and to imitate or copy is to stultify art by confining 
its expression to the posited patterns. The Plains man or woman 
dreams and puts the content of this dream into a design; or a 


personal adventure may be represented in an art design. 


The leader occupies in his group a unique position. The direc- 
tion of a ceremony or a fight or hunting expedition, as the case 
may be, falls upon him; he directs the movements of the other 
participants. He may be able to reward or punish. He has poise 
and power; is active and sagacious; is peculiarly fitted for the 
task which he undertakes. We find the headman in practically 
every culture. Among the Iroquois even the captives were given 
an opportunity to show their mettle, bravery, and ability to fight, 
and might be adopted into the tribe. “If he proved himself 
skilful, useful, and especially wise, he might be promoted from 
time to time, until at last the captive might become a chief.” 
(Powell.) 

The significance of the facts cited above we shall consider later. 
Lack of space forbids a detailed account of more than one topic 


and for this we have chosen the realm of the religious. 


L 
B. Aesthetic Activities 
L a le Ship 
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D. Religion 

Perhaps, however, the most interesting class of personalities 
yielded by our analyses are the messiahs or prophets who have 
arisen from time to time in various areas and given new trend and 
development to the religious life! Chief among these North 
American messiahs and the earliest to introduce a new religion of 
whom we have record was Popé, a celebrated Tewa medicineman 
native of the pueblo of San Juan, who first appears in New Mexico 
history in 1675. ‘“‘Later making Taos the seat of his efforts, he 
quietly preached the doctrine of independence of Spanish authority 
and the restoration of the old Pueblo life, which developed into a 
plot to murder or drive from the country the 2,400 Spanish colonists 
and priests.’’ After ousting the Spaniards, Popé set about to 
realize the rest of his dream. ‘“‘Those who had been baptized as 
Christians were washed with Yucca suds;? the Spanish language 
and all baptismal names were prohibited; where not already con- 
sumed by the burning of the churches, all Christian objects were 
destroyed, and everything done to restore the old order of things. 
This project to obliterate everything Spanish from the life and 
thought of the Indians met with the same enthusiasm as that with 
which the plan of revolt had been received, and for a time Popé, 
dressed in ceremonial garb as he went from pueblo to pueblo, was 
everywhere received with honor.”’ 

Another example may be cited in the case of Tenskwatawa, twin 
brother of Tecumseh, the Shawnee warrior. ‘‘One day, while 
lighting his pipe in his cabin, he fell back apparently lifeless and 
remained in that condition until his friends had assembled for the 
funeral, when he revived from his trance, quieted their alarm, and 
announced that he had been conducted to the spirit world. In 


November 1805, when hardly more than thirty years of age, he 


called around him his tribesmen and their allies . .. and an- 
1 The best account of these religions in North America will be found in James 

Mooney’s, “‘ The Ghost-Dance Religion and the Sioux Outbreak of 1890, 14th Annual 

Report Bur. Am. Ethn., Part II, and in A. F. Chamberlain's article on “ New Relig 

in the Journal of Religious Psychology, Jan. 1913, Vol. VI, 1-49 See also Hand 


of American Indians. 


2A native purification ceremony 
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nounced himself as the bearer of a new revelation from the Master 
of Life. He declared that he had been taken up to the spirit world 
and had been permitted to lift the veil of the past and the future, 
had seer the misery of evil doers and learned the happiness that 
awaited those who followed the precept of the Indian god. He 
then began an earnest exhortation, denouncing the witchcraft 
practices and medicine juggleries of the tribe and solemnly warning 
his hearers that none who had part in such things would ever taste 
of the future happiness. The fire-water of the whites was poison 
and accursed; and those who continued its use would be tormented 
after death with all the pains of fire, while flames would continually 
issue from their mouths. The young must cherish and respect 
the aged and infirm. All property must be common according to 
the ancient law of their ancestors’—and many more directions 
enforced by promised salvation for the obedient and by the miracle 
of successfully predicting an eclipse of the sun which came off 
according to promise in the summer of 1806; followed by his “‘en- 
thusiastic acceptance as a true prophet and the messenger of the 
Master of Life.” 

Is there in the circumstances under which the new religions are 
foisted by an individual upon the group, any indication that the 
individual prophet or messiah is obedient to some higher law? 

Smohalla, the Nez Percé prophet, one of the most eminent of 
these introducers of new religions into aboriginal North America, 
insisted that at that time the Indians of his tribe were so helpless 
before the whites that they must cease to exist unless they had the 
assistance of a higher power. Smohalla found this higher power 
and obtained from it knowledge of the salvation of the Nez Percé 
from the white man’s deteriorating influence. Should his tribesmen 
heed this sacred message they were promised strong and sudden 
help as surely as spring follows winter. The Kickapoo prophet, 
Kanakuk, who visited Genera! Clark to explain his mission, closed 
with an earnest appeal in behalf of his people, asking that they be 
allowed to retain their tribal lands undisturbed. ‘‘Some of our 
chiefs said the land belonged to us, the Kickapoos; but this is not 
what the Great Spirit told me—the lands belong to him. The 


L 
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Great Spirit told me that no people owned the lands—that all was 
his, and not to forget to tell the white people that when we went 
into council . . . I expect, my father, that God has put me in a 
good way, that our children shall see their sisters and brothers and 
our women see their children. They will grow up and travel and 
see their totems. The Great Spirit told me, ‘Our old men had to- 
tems. They were good and had many totems. Now you have 
scarcely any. If you follow my advice, you will soon have totems 
again.’”’ 

In the tribes strongly entrenched, flourishing in their aboriginal 
vigor, feeling little need of redemption so long as the outside pressure 
of civilization scarcely discommoded them, the new religions met 
with little or no success, for the favorable conditions were not 
present. In vain did the Paiute runners bring to the powerful 
Navajo the news of the near advent of the messiah and of the 
resurrection of the dead. To a tribe safely ensconced in. the fast- 
< nesses of New Mexico and Arizona, apart from deleterious white 
contact, in numbers over 16,000 strong, owning some 9,000 cattle, 
119,000 horses, 1,600,000 sheep and goats, rich in herds and silver, 
the message came in vain, for they felt in their prosperity no 
especial need of a redeemer. The messengers of good tidings 
‘preached and prophesied for a considerable time, but the Navajo 
were skeptical, laughed at the prophets, and paid but little attention 
to the prophesies. . . . The doctrinal seed had fallen on barren 
ground.” 

In significant contrast with the attitude of the prosperous 
Navajo toward the new ghost dance religion, is that of the hard- 
pressed Kiowa with their predisposition to accept the messianic 
religion, promising, as it did, satisfaction of long felt and intensely 
felt needs, the fulfilment of a long delayed restoration of the more 
prosperous conditions which characterized this tribe prior to the 
contact of civilization. ‘‘Within five years the great southern 
buffalo herd was extinct and the Indians found themselves at once 
prisoners and paupers. The change was so swift and terrible in 
its effects that they could not believe it was real and final.’’ Hence, 


when, in 1881, a young Kiowa known as Keeps-his-name-always, 
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began to make medicine that would bring back the buffalo, setting 
up for this purpose a sacred tipi, in front of which he erected a 
pole with a buffalo skin at the top, and making himself a priestly 
robe of red color, trimmed with rows of eagle feathers, his efforts 
were not looked upon askance by his fellow tribesmen; on the 
contrary, being so much in sympathy with his object and feeling so 
profoundly the necessity of its success, they warmly welcomed the 
effort and readily acknowledged his authority. His death shortly 
thereafter did not end Kiowa hopes which soon afterward (1887) 
centered in another prophet, one In-the-middle. After his failure 
to realize the powers which he arrogated and which the faith of his 
tribesmen bestowed upon him, the Kiowa, distressed and still 
hopeful, sent a mission to examine the claims of Wovoka, the 
Paiute messiah, though once more they were disappointed. 

With the Paiute the theme is again Indian versus white man. 
The Apache medicineman, Nakai’dokli’ni, whose hey-day was in 
1881, southern Arizona the field of his activity, early in his career 
began to advertise his supernatural powers, claiming to be able 
to raise the dead and communicate with spirits and predicting that 
the whites would soon be driven from the land. The Delaware 
prophet brought a similar version of help from a higher power that 
would drive back the English who had so extensively supplanted 
them on their own territory and leave the Delaware once more in 
command of their old lands. The Ojibway were misled by similar 
hopes and promises only to be left in greater destitution than 
before, as occurred with the Kiowa who were promised the return 
of the buffalo herds. South American messianic religions exhibit 
similar conditions. 

The motive back of the great ghost dance religion that swept 
across the plains a quarter of a century ago and roused the Sioux 
to their last outbreaks was, at bottom, an attempt to restore the 
old tribal life and, incidentally to drive out the disturbing whites. 
From the first of these new messianic religions when the Pueblos 
drove out the Spaniards in the 17th century until the Sioux were 
inspired by the religious fervor of a new doctrine in the form of the 


ghost dance religion, there has been throughout, the driving force 
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of an outside pressure. So far as we may infer, these new religions 
among the aborigines of this hemisphere have arisen only when the 
tribe was hard-pressed and facing subjugation, perhaps annihila- 
tion. The individual prophet is thus responding to a higher law, 
the law that calls upon the individual to save his group. As a 
matter of fact, most of these attempts were unsuccessful. Never- 
theless, if many failed and few succeeded in the object aimed at, 
they at least effected a solidification and unification of the tribe 
which was a prerequisite to success. As this itself was part of the 
object aimed at, few of these attempts can be considered complete 
failures. The prophet who introduced the Shaker religion among 
the Squaxin tribe of Puget sound, Washington, when his soul left 
his body and went to heaven was told at the entrance that he must 
either sojourn in hell or return to his people and teach them to live 
the good life. It may be that some such alternative is presented 
in one guise or another to each of the prophets in turn: it may be 
clear to them as to no other in the tribe that either they as members 
of the tribe must deteriorate with it or there must be a complete 
conversion, a new attitude and new morals. In practically all of 
these religions the inculcation of new moral qualities of a very high 
order is one of its predominant features, the prophet is in almost 
every instance a reformer.’ 

These features are not peculiar to the new religions of North 
America but characterize those of many far removed tribes. In 
1857, after a period of guerilla warfare with the English in South 
Africa, resulting in the confiscation of the natives’ territory, one 
of these tribes hastily embraced a messianic religion which promised 
salvation from these ills. ‘‘An impostor named Umlanjeni pre- 
dicted that if the confederate tribes slaughtered all their cattle, 

1The messianic excitement known as the “Wilderness Worshipers’’ which pre- 
vailed in 1889 and ‘90 among the negroes along the Savannah river in Georgia and 
South Carolina, when one man after another proclaimed himself as Christ and promised 
miracles, may have been given some of its impetus by the felt white domination, since 
part of the promise held out to its follower by the first Christ, a mulatto named Bell, 
was that the world would come to an end August 16, 1890; on which date all negroes 
would fade white, all white men become black. (The promise contained a “rider” to 


the effect that all who wished to ascend on this last day must purchase wings from the 
messiah, Bell.) 
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destroyed every peck of corn, and left the ground untilled in the 
spring, that at a certain time their ancestors would rise and drive the 
English into the sea whence they came.’”” The resemblance to the 
above North American religions appears again in what follows: 
‘“‘He further alleged that he saw in his visions the cattle belonging 
to the ancestors coming in huge droves over the hills, and that after 
the expulsion of the English, every man could have as many as he 
had provided folds for the eventful day. The corn pits also were 
to be filled without tillage. This delusion took possession of their 
fevered imaginations, and a number of tribes destroved every hoof 
and left their corn lying in heaps to rot. Feasting, dancing, and 
warlike demonstrations occupied their whole time. In vain the 
Government tried to avert the impending ruin.”"' 

Of the new Kalmuck religion that flourished in Altai in 1904? 
we know too little, as of the circumstances inspiring the New 
Guinea prophet described by Seligmann.* In the Philippine Bontoc 
Igorot religion of recent origin a prominent motive was the belief 
in the return of Lumawig, the culture-hero of this tribe, bringing 
with him new sources of strength for the old tribal life then fast 
breaking down.‘ A similar motive seems to have actuated the new 
religion introduced into the Punjab about thirty years ago by 
“‘a wretched creature named Hakim Singh, who lived in extreme 
poverty and filth, gave himself out to be a reincarnation of Jesus 
Christ, and offered to baptise the missionaries who attempted to 
argue with him.’”’ One of the promises which he held out to his 
followers was the destruction of the British government to be fol- 
lowed by the conversion and conquest of the world.°® 

China has shown her understanding of the close relation between 
new religions and political development by requiring all the in- 
carnate gods in the Chinese Empire to register in the Colonial 
Office at Peking. ‘“‘The Chinese Government, with a paternal 
solicitude for the welfare of its subjects, forbids the gods on the 


1 MacDonald in Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. 19, p. 280 
2 See Globus, Vol. 89 (1906), p. 220-21. 

3C. G. Seligmann, The Melanesian, p. 656. 

4A. E. Jenks, The Bantoc Igorot (Manila, 1895), p. 204-5. 

5 J. G. Frazer, The Dying God. (The Golden Bough Edition.) 
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register to be reborn anywhere but in Tibet. They fear lest the 
birth of a god in Mongolia should have serious political conse- 
quences by stirring the dormant patriotism and warlike spirit of 
the Mongols, who might rally round an ambitious native deity of 
royal lineage and seek to win for him, at the point of the sword, 
a temporal as well as a spiritual kingdom.”’! 

The story of the prophets and messiahs of Judaism is similar. 
Moses, the law-giver and religion-giver rose at a time of great 
need, when the Jews were oppressed and in danger of losing the 
integrity of their national life. Most of the Old Testament prophets 
were inspired with the ideal of a social regeneration of degenerate 
Israel. It was especially at such times that promise was given 
of a messiah who would both regenerate Israel and raise this people 
to a position above all nations. Before the appearance of Christ 
there was not one prevailing idea of the desired messiah but at least 
two distinct ones, since there were two classes each with its own 
needs and hopes, nor were these always reconcilable not to say 
coincident. If Mr Louis Wallis’s interpretation is correct,? the 
messianic movement found its source in the desire of the upper classes 
of Israel to have foreigners work for them while they, the successful 
peoples, ate the wealth of the nations and succeeded to the world’s 
glory. ‘But the lower classes were infected with social revolution, 
and wanted to set mishpat, or justice in the land.” The final 
catastrophe of Judaism, the last attempt to get rid of the Roman 
yoke, was “directly traceable to a messianic uprising of the lower 
classes.’’ Although later in its history it was first adopted by the 
upper classes and by them imposed upon the peasantry (as in 
France, England, Germany, and most European countries) in the 
first centuries of its life Christianity was distinctively and almost 
exclusively the religion of the lower classes, of the poor and the 
oppressed, promising, as it did, regeneration and superiority that 
made the poorest rich, the most afflicted happy despite their 
misery. Such a religion was not for the higher classes because the 
oppression felt by them was the result of conditions external to 


1 Frazer, op. cit. 
2 Sociology of the Old Testament. 
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the nation not incidental to the social life as in the case of the 
poorer classes. The history of the Jewish hope for a messiah in 
the decades preceding the appearance of Christianity reflects the con- 
dition which we find prevailing in almost any region where messianic 
religions have flourished. In the second century B.C., according 
to Dr R. H. Charles,'! the messianic hope was practically non- 
existent. ‘‘So long as Judas and Simon were chiefs of the nation, 
the need of a messiah was hardly felt. But in the first half of-the 
next century (7. e., of the first century B.C.) it was very different. 
Subject to ruthless oppressions, the righteous were in sore need of 
help. But inasmuch as the Maccabean princes were themselves 
the leaders in this oppression, the thoughts of the faithful were 
forced to look for divine aid. Thus the bold and original thinker 
to whom we owe the Parables (one of the apocryphal books) con- 
ceived the Messiah as the supernatural son of man, who should 
enjoy universal dominion and execute judgment on men and 
angels.2. This Messiah would, after purging Jerusalem, allow no 
stranger to dwell within the gates: ‘‘ The sojourner and the stranger 
shall dwell with them no more,” says the Psalms of Solomon 
(written 70-40 B.C.). “As for the ungodly nations he will destroy 
them with the word of his mouth; the hostile nations will be de- 
stroyed.”’ 

As regards the distribution and occurrence of the messianic 
belief the absence of it in certain Jewish apocryphal literature is 
no less significant than its presence in other writings. We find it 
prevalent in the literature of doctrinally and politically torn Pales- 
tine during the century or more preceding the appearance of Christ 
and in the first century of our era.’ In none of the Alexandrian 
literature of these centuries do we, however, find expression of the 
hope of a personal messiah. This Alexandrian absence is for 


Maldwvyn Hughes‘ “‘explained by the fact that, removed from the 


1 See his Eschatology, etc., 2nd Edition; Apocrypha; Between the Old and New Testa- 
ment. (Home University Library.) 

2 Eschatology, etc., p. 296. 

3 See further on this point Maldwyn Hughes, Ethics of Jewish A pocryphal Literature, 
and Shaler Mathews, Messianic Hope in the New Testament. 
* Op. cit. 
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center of political aspiration and life, and influenced by the more 
spiritualized Judaism represented in the Book of Wisdom, the 
faith and ideals of the Alexandrian Jews did not suffer secularization 
to the same extent as those of the Palestinian brethren.”’ 

Although the destruction of Jerusalem dealt a severe blow to 
the Jewish political hopes it did not utterly destroy them; to this 
the book of 4 Ezra is witness in bringing the person of the messiah 
into the foreground in its portrayal of the future. Indeed, “the 
darker the present grew . . . the more eagerly did their minds turn 
to the comfort offered by the apocalytic promises, which predicted 
an end of their suffering and the dawn of their delivery.”” (Butten- 
weiser.) This hope for the messiah, lying dormant in the conscious- 
ness of the people until roused by the nation’s need seems to have 
reached its highest tension during the troublous times immediately 
preceding the destruction of the temple by Titus (in the Ist century 
A.D.) and again in the person of Bar-Kokabas who came forward 
in 132 and raised in behalf of the oppressed Jews a revolt against the 
Romans which lasted three years and a half.! The later belief 
that the messianic period would be preceded by many misfortunes 
and perplexities for Israel? was but the obverse of the situation that 
called forth these manifestations. It was so in the case of Serene 
of Syria (about 720) and of Obayah Abu—lIsa ben Ishab, who arose 
three decades later in the Persian town of Ispahan to restore to the 
downtrodden Jews their ancient heritage. Such was the story of 
that wonderful sixteenth century dreamer and would-be messiah, 
Molcho, who for a time, owing to favorable fulfilment of prophecies, 
commanded a considerable following in southwestern Europe. 
The fifth century Moses who stirred up the Jews of Crete and con- 
vinced them of his supernatural powers, and Sabbatai of Smyrna 
(of the seventeenth century) appeared in times and places of need 
for salvation from the stress of harsh conditions of national and 
individual life.* It was in Poland where the Jews had but recently 

' Lagrange, Le Messianism (Paris, 1909), p. 309; J. A. Greenstone, The Messianic 
Idea in Jewish History (Phila., 1906), p. 42-3, 89, 54, 84. 

Greenstone, ILI-—I12. 

*See Greenstone, p. 118-22, 194; 112-13, 213-27, 109-11, Sabbatai (Sabbatai- 


Sevi) is described by Voltaire in his Essai sur les Moeurs, and by Zangwill in his 
Dreamers of the Ghetto. 
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suffered terrible persecutions during the Cossack invasions, that 
the Sabbatian craze assumed most alarming proportions. These 
assurances of a bright future in which Israel would triumph and 
her enemies be bountifully chastised kept alive national hope, 
and fostered national solidarity and unanimity. ‘They fondled the 
hope with intense affection, the mother sang it to her babe, the 
father on all occasions related it to his household, the teacher 
impressed it upon the minds and hearts of his pupils—all were 
invigorated by the assurance to suffer and die, to withstand the 
onslaught of the enemy, and to remain faithful to their religion.” 

If it be asked why the Jews, of all people, have furnished so 
many examples of messianic religious revivals, the final reason is, 
of course, not forthcoming. Yet, it may not be futile to point out 
that they alone furnish us an example of a people deprived of 
country, scattered to the ends of the earth, subjected to every 
hardship, yet throughout preserving their racial integrity com- 
paratively unimpaired, through the centuries... Mr H.S. Chamber- 
lain has compared the relation of messianic religions and national 
life to the relation between brain and heart; “If in physiological 
experiments we cut the connection between brain and heart, we 
have to arrange for artificial breathing or the function of life 
ceases; this the priestly founders of religion did by the introduction 
of the messianic kingdom of the future.”* Nor does it seem to 
us pure accident and unrelated to social and national needs that the 
middle of the seventeenth century was in England a time of great 
religious as of great political upheaval. ‘“‘The air was thick with 
reports of prophecies and miracles, and there were men of all 
parties who lived on the borderland between sanity and insanity. 
This was due chiefly to the long continued mental tension which 
bore on the whole population during this troublous period, and in 
particular cases to wholesale confiscation, by which families were 


1For further account of Jewish messianic belief see Joseph Klausner, Die Mes- 
sianischen Vorstellung des Judischen Volkes im Zeitalter des Tannaiten (Krakau, 1903). 
An older and less valuable work is that of James Drummond, The Jewish Messiah: 
A Critical History of the Messianic Idea Among the Jews from the Rise of the Maccabees 
to the Closing of the Talmud (London, 1877). 

2 See his Foundations of the Nineteenth Century (1913), I, pp. 477-83. 
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ruined, and to confinement in wretched prisons, suffering from 
insufficient food and brutal treatment. Individuals even in the 
established church began to assert supernatural power, while 
numerous new sects sprang up with prophecy, miracle working, 
hypnotism, and convulsive ecstasy as parts of their doctrine or 
ritual.” ! 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ABOVE EXAMPLES OF INITIATIVE 


There seem to be in the social and political condition of the 
nation needs that call forth the new religion, a divinity that shapes 
the messiah’s ends, rough hew them how he will. On the other 
hand, though the messiah may initiate, he does so profitably only 
when there is a certain predisposition on the part of the group 
with which he works, a predisposition fostered by untoward cir- 
cumstances. In all these cases, then, we find the individual 
responding, as does also the group, to the higher law of self preserva- 
tion and persistence, a law operative, of course, only under its own 
appropriate conditions and expressive of what society and the 
unique messianic individual does under such conditions. If now 
we return to the other classes of initiative given under the headings 
(A), (B), and (C), we shall, I venture to say, find these instances 
also to fall under some social law. The leader, for example, does 
not lead when, whither, and as he will, unless he wills in a certain 
restricted conformity with the group needs and desires. Whether 
the Australian son succeed his father in the position of headman 
depends upon the personal fitness of the candidate, that is, upon 
his ability to respond to the demands of the group. The Maori 
who would succeed his father must have the qualifications demanded 
by the group, that is, he must be orator, poet, warrior, hunter, and 
seaman. Among the Iroquois, the office of chief was bestowed in 
reward of personal merit and died with the individual. No man 
could lay claim to leadership who did not first conform to group 
demands. 

1] am quoting here the interpretation given by Mooney, op. cit., p. 936. 


2 Max Nordau in his Interpretation of History (Trans.), 380, gives a similar sug- 


gestion. 
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The artist who believed himself independent of objective com- 
pulsion was far from free in that respect. The Plains Indian 
expresses new ideas but they are so completely encased in the old 
designs that the meaning is there only for the individual artist. 

In vain does the Dahomey artist convince himself that he is 
pursuing a new design in the execution of which he is merely 
following momentary promptings. Though he believes himself to 
start and to continue without any conception of the figure that he 
is about to produce, an examination of the procedure of such a 
native artist is demonstration of the existence of determinants. 
When ‘turning’ in his free-hand design he must not make smooth 
curves but put a characteristic ‘kink’ in each. Moreover, having 
started the design, the rest of the figure must fall into a certain 
harmony of outline and balance of parts which, of course, limit 
individual choice. These characteristics are imposed by the culture, 
the artist merely varying the prescribed form though never departing 
from the general rules laid down by the conventions of the group. 
Here we find the creation of new objective designs but the newness 
lies within well-defined social limits. 

If we compare with these efforts of the Dahomey artist those 
of a Chilkat artist consciously striving for uniqueness of production 
outrivaling preceding achievements we find the same law operative. 
There is here, also, creative artistic talent with resulting new 
objective art forms, yet the creation falls within certain clearly 
demarked limits given by the social environment. 

This correspondence cannot surprise us. It means that the 
individual is restricted in his appreciation of art by previous 
experience. Yet what kind of appreciation is not similarly limited? 
If philosophy and science have their history, so likewise has primitive 
art its history of a development limited and guided by prior achieve- 
ments. Could a workman who was not limited by such apprecia- 
tions be an artist? We may suggest that perhaps he has grasped 
an esthetic principle which his group taken singly or together fails 
to grasp so that they, not he, are erratic. This is, indeed, a real 


issue; yet when we ask what criterion will serve us in judging the 


issue we must drag in some arbiter and this arbiter is a society 


| 
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with which that individual must accord in order to win the approval 
that judges him artistic. It is difficult to understand how, other- 
wise, the correctness of their relative judgment could become an 
issue, or if an issue, could be decided. 

In the violation of marital rules, each story has a different 
setting, each case is looked upon by the individual in question as a 
peculiar and unparalleled one; they are, in fact, as like and as 
different as those sex attractions in our own culture which give us 
the picture of dominant romantic love adventure. 

In this matrimonial choice that sets aside social compulsion we 
have an example of the driving law of sexual selection appearing 
in the guise of enamored freedom of choice, superior to the socially 
directive forces, transcending both individual and social convictions, 
conflicting now with this one or with that as it gives expression to 
the one and thereby denies it to the other. ‘Strephon have a 
choice,’ is advice which the native follows even to his own undoing; 
. and he frequently choses contrary to the group regulations. 

These instances of apparent initiative force the issue as to the 
reality of the individual as contrasted with the reality of the 
social. Is the social triumph complete? Is the social dominance 


ultimate? 


Doers Society TRANSCEND THE INDIVIDUAL OR DOES THE INDI- 


VIDUAL TRANSCEND SOCIETY? 


In the instances of messianic religions given above, we seem to 
have examples of genuine individual initiative and of such initiative 
giving new trend to the social development. A school of sociolo- 
gists assures us that this is, after all, but individual response to 
social call, the expression in an individual of social compulsion: 
that the individual acts as he does because and only in so far as 
society wills it. It seems clear that the society must be in some 
such state of preparedness and wilful seeking as adverse circum- 
stances would appear to indicate; yet the directive force is not 
always according to society’s well-wishing and not seldom operates 
to the group’s undoing. Such was the case when the Eskimo of 


South Greenland became so absorbed in the new doctrine enunci- 
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ated by their prophet Habakkuk as to discontinue hunting and 
live on the provisions of the previous winter. The Guiana Indians 
were so obsessed by the Messiah’s words as to act upon the assur- 
ance that all must die within three nights, each to fall by the hand 
of his fellow, in order to secure resurrection in white skins wherein 
to repossess the land that was fast being wrested from them; some 
four hundred people felled each other in a bloody massacre which 
was yet not gory enough to entail the promised resurrection. 
Scarcely less misfortune came upon the group of Cretan Jews who 
followed their false prophet Moses, of the fifth century, to their 
woeful undoing. 

In all these instances the individual mind seems to be, so far 
as this religious life is concerned, the larger mind, including within 
its purposes the social mind and prescribing the program which the 
social is to adopt and pursue. This adoption and adherence on the 
part of the social is frequently independent of their real welfare, 
and often directly antagonistic to it; yet so completely is society 
held in the grip of the individual that its impulse to respond sweeps 
aside every consideration of welfare, every faculty of critical judg- 
ment, all possibility of scepticism. 

In the case of the South American Guiana tribe we find a reac- 
tion upon the part of society once the delusion and deception is 
comprehended by it. There is then revolt and probably death for 
the hypnotizer, as occurred in this instance. Society is once more 
in the ascendent, now that the influence of the individual is removed 
or checkmated. Thus the reality of the social dominance seems to 
be assured. 

Is this recurrence of social authority merely the rebound of the 
social to its own or but a temporary restoration only to become sub- 
ject again and again to individual mind? An Eskimo community 
furnishes an instructive example of this interplay of social and indi- 
vidual forces. In such a community it is not uncommon for some 
individual gradually to acquire more and more wealth than his 
fellows, and pari passu to rise in influence. He may brutally domi- 
nate the community until every member of it is in fear of his life, 


none of the man’s small party of followers daring to revolt. A time 
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comes, however, when the wealthy Eskimo must give away to the 
community all his wealth, retaining not a vestige for himself, or 
suffer death for his failure to comply with the community's demands. 
The man who dominates the community, killing largely by caprice 
this or that individual who is displeasing to him, keeping every 
member of it in fear of his life, is eventually overthrown for finally 
the community summons up courage to antagonize him and ap- 
points someone to kill the offensive member. Thus society is 
again in the ascendant and although other individuals will from 
time to time arise and repeat similar aggressions, the community 
will, in the case of each of them, eventually brush them aside, 
persist in its own way and triumph in its own right." 

It seems unwise for the sociologist to eke overmuch comfort 
from such considerations. The only reason why, in these cases, 
society seems to revert to the ascendency as one only temporarily 
surrendered is because, in the history of the case, we start with 
the individual and stop with society, whereas we have no right to 
start or stop with one rather than the other. So far as the phe- 
nomena of recurrence are available they afford not a permanent 
ascendency marked by periodic lapses of one authority rather 
than the other, but an endless series, a cycle of individual and social 
authority. 

This group seems ultimately to transcend this individual; but 
it is not the same group in any sociological and psychological 
meaning of the term ‘group’ as that which was previously at the 
beck and call of the individual. If we retain the sameness in 
individual and society, respectively, we at once pass into the infinite 
series of which a cycle is the only way of representing respective 
dominance. 

Nor is it clear in what helpful sense we may allege that the 
individual dominates only when society wills it since we find this 
dominance when society wills otherwise. It is true in the sense 


that an army surrenders only when it wills to do so, yet this willing 


1For a description of the facts see Nelson's account of Alaska Eskimo published 
in the 18th Annual Report Bur. Am. Ethn.; Dr E. W. Hawkes, who has been three years 
resident with the Alaska Eskimo gives confirmatory data. 


AM. ANTH., N. S., 17-43 
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occurs under such untoward circumstances, when the act of sur- 
render contravenes its more inclusive purposes and expresses the 
fulfilment of the broader purposes of the enemy, that we may 
well speak of its surrender as compelled by the foe rather than as 
chosen by itself. How we express it is but a point of view in 
description, since dominance involves always two things in con- 
junction and the phenomena can be described from the point of view 
of the interests and activities of the dominating or from those of the 
dominated. Our interests usually hover about the fulfilment of 
larger systems of purposes rather than of smaller ones, or of the 
negation of purposes; wherefore, we prefer to say, the man feeds 
or beats the dog, rather than the equally true and necessary corre- 
late, the dog permits itself to be fed or beaten. When the dog 
procures food by self-initiated tricks familiar to itself and to its 
master we may prefer to say: The dog secures food from the master, 
rather than, The master gives the dog food; but our preference has 
not hit upon any greater truth. The student of animal psychology 
will probably prefer the expressions which describe these circum- 
stances from the point of view of the interests and activities of the 
dog. So the social psychologist may persist in his attitude with 
regard to the reality and permanence of the social as contrasted 
with the illusoriness and evanescence of the individual because he 
has chosen the social as the orientation of his phenomena, and his 
descriptions are necessarily from that point of view. The an- 
tagonism between individual and social psychology, as between 
socialism and individualism, seems as irreconcilable and no more 
so than the original points of view assumed by these respective 
sciences in determining the selection of material and the manner 
of generating description. Society is no more a complete and 
independent unit than is the individual; each society has its own 
historical development and is a member of a larger society form 
which many influences and tendencies, if not all of them, have come. 
Once we start this regress, however, there is no justifiable reason for 
stopping this side of the beginning of human history, since any 
given society may be considered the result of continuous historical 


influences reaching to the remotest past. 


— 
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The motives which lead the sociologist to resolve the individual 
into mere social and historical antecedents will logically compel 
him to dissolve the social group into similar historical antecedents. 
To do so is to give up the problem of society versus the individual. 
The positing of such a problem involves a treatment of society and 
of individual as distinct and complete, though reciprocal units. 
Accepting this point of view the social influences become, like the 
gravitational, one of the dimensions in which personality must 
realize itself; its development will be conditioned by many phases 
of the social dimensions whose determinations frequently more 
intimately concern individual psychology than does any physical 
dimension which circumscribes individual action. Oxygen and 
gravitational forces are, however, as necessary to genius as is 
favorable social atmosphere and impetus. Wisdom does not 
flourish without physiological nourishment: 

The empty spit 
Ne’er cherished wit, 
Minerva loves the larder. 

The social seems merely a polarity or a dimension in which 
personality finds meaning and by which it is conditioned in its 
expression. How could it ever come within the grasp of individual 
mind unless individual mind were a self sufficient reality? Though 
social influences are largely responsible for the ability of the indi- 
vidual to grasp their meaning, he creates them as truly as they 
create him. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 


THE EXCAVATION OF A RUIN NEAR AZTEC, SAN 
JUAN COUNTY, NEW MEXICO 


By EARL H. MORRIS 


N*. of Aztec, San Juan county, New Mexico, are the 
i remains of two large communal villages known collectively 
as the “Aztec Ruin.” The great pueblos constitute the 
most striking archeological remains between the Rio Chaco and 
the cafions of the Mesa Verde. In places the walls stand to a 
height of three stories and exhibit surprising skill in construction. 
The well-worked sandstone from which they are built was brought 
over a broad road which is still visible, winding over hills and 
across arroyos to the quarries some three miles to the northwest. 
A detailed description of these ruins, pleasant though the task 
would be, does not come within the scope of this paper.' Suffice 
it to say, that architectural features, ceramic remains, and such 
other criteria as may be gathered without extensive excavations 
mark the “‘Aztec Ruin” as the nucleus of the latest period of 
prehistoric Pueblo culture in the valley of the Animas river. 

Roughly three quarters of a mile east of the great pueblos the 
river swings obliquely across its narrow valley from northeast to 
southwest. The broad bench thus left north and west of the 
river was till recently dotted upon all sides of the large ruins with 
the remains of many cobblestone and adobe structures. Within 
the last few years a number of these lesser sites have been destroyed 
in order that the owners of the land might increase the tillable area 
of their fields. 

In July, 1914, mere accident brought me to the ranch of Mr 
Eudoro Cérdoba, which is situated on the northwest bank of the 
~% Newberry visited these ruins and briefly describes them in his report upon the 
Expedition to the Junction of the Grand and Green Rivers, published in 1872. 


A plan of the larger pueblo, and a good description are contained in Morgan’s 
**Houses and House-Life of the American Aborigines,’’ Contributions to North American 


Ethnology, vol. IV., 1882, p. 172. 
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Animas, just after it makes its southwesterly bend. As I was at 
that time in the field conducting archeological research for the 
University of Colorado, my attention was immediately attracted 
to various ‘‘relics’’ which adorned the mantelpiece of Mr Cérdoba’s 


home. It developed that he was leveling down the last of seven 


N 
| 


Oanma! Burral 


Graves 
Building 
Fic. 98.—Groundplan of excavations near Aztec. 
or eight small ruins which had obstructed his fields. As I knew 
oa that many of the sites near Aztec had yielded great quantities of 


pottery,! I made arrangements with Mr Cérdoba who granted 


1 Mr H. L. Abrams, present owner of the “ Aztec Ruin” took seventy-six unbroken 


specimens from one room in a small ruin northeast of the large pueblos. 
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the privilege of completing the removal of the ruin for such material 
of archeological interest as it might contain. 

As the surface had been plowed over and removed to a slight 
depth before I saw it, a detailed description of its appearance before 
it was disturbed cannot be given. It stood one hundred feet back 
from the high steep slope which here forms the northwest bank of 
the river. The action of the elements had reduced the building 
to a mound three feet and a half in height, at the top of which 
no walls appeared even before it was touched by a plow. 

An area roughly eighty feet square was excavated. The building 
had covered most of this space, but in all except the central portion 
the walls had disintegrated to such an extent that it was impossible 
to trace them. Such as remained were built of adobe with occa- 
sionally a course or two of cobblestones at the base, and averaged 
thirteen inches in thickness. There was nothing to indicate that 
the mud had been moulded into bricks, nor did it seem that the 
walls had been built by puddling. As nearly as could be deter- 
mined, irregular balls or chunks of clay were pressed together to 
form the core of the wall after which mud was smeared into the 
irregularities till the surfaces were smooth and the wall was of a 
satisfactory thickness. 

Figure 98 shows a groundplan of as much of the ruin as could 
be definitely traced. The walls of room 1 were blackened as if 
by smoke. Room 5 showed the application of successive coats of 
plaster: one mud-color; the next white; and the last a pale red. 
Room 4 had been whitewashed. 

The stratified deposit in rooms 3, 5, and 6, indicated that the 
building was at least two stories high, and that it was destroyed 
by fire. Upon the mud floors was from six inches to one foot of 
clean sandy earth, above which was a stratum of varying thickness 
composed of ashes, charcoal, charred stubs of cedar beams, bits 
of bone, many fragments of pottery, and occasional bone and stone 
implements. Plentiful in this layer were pieces of burned clay, 
smooth upon one side, and bearing upon the other the imprints of 
sticks and twigs. These had formed the floor of the second story, 


from which the pottery represented by the fragments, and the 
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bone and stone tools had fallen. Above the ash stratum was soil 
which had accumulated largely by the washing down of the walls. 

East of the south end of the traceable walls was found a group 
of burials containing the bodies of five adults. Without exception 
the skeletons were in the embryonic position, but showed no uni- 
formity of orientation. A number of pottery vessels had been 
placed with them. With one exception these had been crushed 
by some agency, and the fragments mixed so thoroughly that the 
number of vessels could not be ascertained till the sherds were 
washed and sorted. Slightly southeast of this group were the 
graves of two infants. The bodies were flexed with heads toward 
the east. By the skull of one was a small bowl, with the other only 
a portion of a large pot. 

North of the graves of the adults was the burial of a badger, 
doubtless either Taxidea taxus taxus (Schroeber) or T. taxus ber- 
landieri (Baird). Evidently the animal had been put away with 
all the care ordinarily bestowed upon a human being. The pit- 
like grave was dug down eighteen inches into the subsoil, and the 
sides were plastered smooth. 

The floor of room 1 had been closely packed with bodies, twelve 
skeletons occupying a space seven feet one way by seven and a half 
the other. The bones were in an advanced state of decomposition, 
and this in addition to the fact that they were jammed in so close 
together rendered it impossible to tell in what positions the various 
bodies were lying. The number was determinable only by the skulls 
which were distinguishable when cut through by a trowel. Twenty- 
five specimens of pottery and some bone and stone tools were 
wedged in between the remains. 

Large mats of some closely plaited material, presumably yucca 
or rushes, had been spread over the dead. In many places the 
imprint of the fabric was very plain upon the floor, and a square 
of it still hung together when taken from the bottom of a bowl, but 
at a touch it crumbled to dust. Pumpkin seeds and carbonized 
cobs revealed two of the articles of food which had been placed 
among the mortuary offerings. 


In room 2 were two skeletons, one partially flexed, lying upon 
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its left side with head toward the west, the other at full length, 
also upon its left side with head pointing northeast. Between the 
skulls were two bowls. 

In room 4 were the remains of two adults and three children. 
In the northeast corner an oval pit had been dug fifteen inches 
into the floor and the body of an adult placed in it (pl. xxx11). 
It was in the customary flexed position with head toward the 
west. No pottery accompanied this burial. It is probable that 
the other bodies were placed in the room some time after the 
burial beneath the floor was made. The second adult lay on the 
floor with head toward the west. The left knee was leaning against 
the north wall of the room, and the right had collapsed upon the 
floor as shown in plate xxx1I. From the posture of this indi- 
vidual it seems probable that he was not buried. In the first 
place the body was not in the flexed position which is practically 
universal among the graves of the Animas valley, and in the second, 
had it been intentionally covered, certainly those upon whom it 
devolved to carry in the earth would have placed both legs flat 
upon the floor rather than to have transported twice the necessary 
amount to cover the elevated knee. 

The bodies of the infants were against the west wall south of 
the skull of the second adult. Seven specimens of pottery, four of 
which appear in the picture, were in the room. 

By the east wall of room 7 stood two coil ware ollas, both new 
and quite unused. One is shown in figure 99, a. The other 
was so badly shattered that its restoration was not attempted. 
Mammal and bird bones were scattered throughout the débris. 
Those of deer and turkey are most common. These have not been 
specifically identified. 

As the ground near the ruin was in cultivation, no search was 
made for the kiva which should accompany the building. 

The excavation of the site seems to justify the following con- 
clusions: The building was constructed of adobe, and was, in part, 
two stories high. Fire destroyed all of it that was inflammable. 


Interments had been made in the customary manner: that is, south 


or southeast of the dwelling, as exemplified by the graves of the 
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five adults, and of the two children; and beneath the floors of the 
rooms, as shown by skeleton No. I in room 4. In an examination 
of about twenty ruins in the Animas valley I have found this to 
be the unvarying method of disposing of the dead. 

Although it is not infrequently the case that certain rooms of a 
dwelling were set aside for mortuary purposes during the period 
of occupancy of the building, some of the conditions surrounding 
the bodies in rooms I, 2, and 4, indicate that the structure was not 
occupied very long at any rate after the death of these individuals. 
The rooms were in the very heart of the building, and the bodies 
in room 2, and all but the one beneath the floor of room 4 were not 
covered to a sufficient depth to have prevented the odors of decay 
from permeating the entire dwelling. While the bodies in room 1 
were beneath some eighteen inches of loose sand which was in all 
probability intentionally placed over them, there is much doubt 
in the mind of the writer if those in room 2, and those above the 
floor of room 4 were covered by any other agency than the action 
of the elements. But a few inches of soil intervened between them 
and the charred remains of the upper story, and this small quantity 
of earth might well have been left by rains which finally leaked 
through the mud roof and washed down the plaster from the walls, 
and at length part of the substance of the walls themselves. 

Since it is only by building theories upon the foundations fur- 
nished by observation, and by testing these in the light of subse- 
quent research that we are ever to come near to the history of 
the prehistoric pueblos, I have the temerity to offer the following 
interpretation of the facts revealed by the excavation of this ruin. 

During the normal course of events in the community the dead 
were buried in the customary manner, south or southeast of the 
dwelling. At length calamitous circumstances such as siege, pesti- 
lence, or famine overtook the inhabitants and caused great mor- 
tality among them. For a time the dead were laid away in room I, 
and perhaps the burial beneath the floor of room 4 dates from this 
period. Eventually, from motives based upon superstition, or 
because of compulsion those who had not succumbed abandoned 


the site. Before doing so, the last to die were placed in rooms 
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2 and 4, and a few pottery vessels placed with them, after which 
they were scantily covered, or more probably not covered at all. 
Later, perhaps after an interval of years, the building was fired by 
the people of a neighboring dwelling, or by some marauding band. 
This is purely an hypothesis, but one which may well be borne in 
mind by whoever under- 
takes the extensive opera- 
tions which should be prose- 
cuted in the particularly 
rich field offered by the 
ruins in the neighborhood 


of Aztec. 


POTTERY 
The pottery from Aztec 
falls into the expected three 
classes; plain ware, coiled } 
ware, and painted ware. 
The plain ware is very 
much in the minority, there } 


being but one specimen 


from the ruin above de- 
scribed (pl. xxxv,7). This 
is a small bow] of yellowish- 
brown clay. The finish is 
extremely poor, and the 
vessel seems never to have 
been burned. Plain ware 


is not plentiful in any of 


the ruins of the Animas 


b 


Fic. 99.—Coil ware: a, olla, height, 1634 in.; b, 


valley. 
ato. Two specimens of coiled 
ware are shown in figure 

99. The method of manufacture of this ware has been given in sev- ] 
eral publications, but it may be well briefly to review it here. The 
clay was rolled into a long rope-like strand which was coiled spirally 


> 
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upon itself and crimped together with the thumb and forefinger 
much as one would press together the trimmed edges of a pie when 
preparing it for the oven. The slope of the sides of the jar was 
regulated by the relative length of the successive spirals. The 
interior was smoothed off, while the exterior was allowed to remain 
rough. 

The large olla (figure 99, a) is the typical form of cooking pot 
found in the ruins along the Animas, except for the raised bands 
encircling the neck. Some of these vessels are very large, one in 
the author’s collection measuring 58 inches in circumference. 
Decorations consisting of incised areas, or of fillets of clay applied 
over the coils are occasionally, but not often encountered. 

Small coiled ware vessels are quite common, but cups with 
handles are rare. The one shown in figure 99, }, is an excellent 
example of the latter. Westward, notably in the cafions of the 
McElmo and Montezuma creek, many of the coiled vessels have 
handles, but not one in a hundred is thus embellished along the 
Animas. 

The paste of the coiled ware, although frequently quite hard, 
is always coarser than that of the painted ware, and many times 
contains large particles of grit. Evidently as these vessels were 
used for culinary purposes, and for the rougher work of the house- 
hold they were not as carefully constructed as were the more showy 
vessels. 

The painted ware is of two types: gray ware, and red ware. 
The gray pottery may be characterized as a ware with a gray ground 
upon which designs are traced in black. It again may be divided 
into two subclasses, the basis of differentiation being the presence 
or absence of a surface slip. The ground color of the pottery with- 
out the slip is dependent upon the color of the clay from which it is 
made, and upon the conditions of firing. Some of the specimens 
are very light gray (pl. xxxv, a and d) while others are tinged 
with brown or yellow (pl. xxxvi, f). In general, this ware is 
inferior to the next-mentioned type of gray ware. 

The finest specimens were finished by applying over the dark 
paste a thin wash of light colored, almost grainless clay. This 
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was rubbed and polished till an extremely smooth and often a 
surprisingly white surface was produced. In most instances the 
slip fails to show the checking which mars the gray ware of so many 
localities. 

The collection of gray ware consists of the following: food bowls, 
twenty-four; four-eared bowls, two; dippers, four; handled vases 
four; mugs, three; water jars, one; totaling thirty-eight specimens. 

The food bowls are hemispherical in shape, only one having a 
slightly incurved edge (pl. xxxv, f).. They vary in diameter 
from 32 inches (pl. xxxv, k) to 113 inches (pl. xxxvi, 3) 
and in depth from 1 inch to 54 inches. The rims are slightly 
rounded and with two exceptions are decorated with dots. Usually 
the dots are close set, forming a continuous series around the 
edge, but in two instances (pl. xxxv, f and j) there are four 
groups of dots separating the bowls into fourths, and in one case 
(pl. xxxiv, 6) there are six groups symmetrically placed. The 
interiors are invariably decorated, the exteriors in only five instances 
(pl. xxxIv,c; pl. xxxv, g, and h; pl. xxxvi, The interior 
decoration is of two types: (1) a band composed of a repetition of 
like elements encircling the bowl; (2) a single design occupying the 
entire interior. 

As the two four-eared bowls (pl. xxx, 7 and 7) must have 
been provided with handles in order that they might be suspended, 
thus indicating a difference of function, they are classified separately 
from the food bowls. In an examination of close to two thousand 
specimens of pottery from the valleys of the San Juan, the Animas, 
and the La Plata rivers I have never seen bowls of this type which 
were found elsewhere than near the ‘Aztec Ruin.’’ There are 
several in the collection of Mr H. L. Abrams, and he states that 
they are fairly numerous. 

Of the four dippers (pl. xxxv1, e, f, g, and h) only one retains 
its handle, which is merely a solid cylindrical stub. The interior 
of each of the bowls is decorated. 

Graceful tall-necked vases represent the most beautiful form of 
vessel to be found among the pottery of the Animas valley. The 
four shown in plate xxx (d, e, f, and g) are typical. The 
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bottoms are always more or less concave. It appears that each 
vase was made in two parts, the bowl-like base and the incurving 
shoulder constituting one section, and the nearly-cylindrical neck 
the other. While the clay was still fresh the two were joined and 
the line of union obliterated on the outside, but on the interior 
the junction is in most cases unmistakably plain. Similar 
vessels are figured from Pueblo Bonito, New Mexico,' and from 
Spur Ranch, near Luna, New Mexico.2, The neck and part or 
nearly all of the base of each vessel is decorated. Generally the 
design upon the handle is quite different from that upon the neck. 

The mugs (pl. xxx, a, b, and c) are cup-like vessels with 
flat bases and sloping sides. A broad, usually flat handle adds to 
the cup-like effect. The sides with the exception of the rectangle 
beneath the handle bear decorations. The rims are dotted. In 
Mr Abrams’s collection there is a mug of unusual interest. The 
bottom is double, and between the two plates of clay are pebbles 
or other objects which rattle when the dish is moved. In the 
museum of the University of Colorado there is a broken mug with a 
similar double bottom which was found somewhere in south- 
western Colorado. These are the only instances which have come 
to the notice of the present writer in which pottery of the ancient 
Pueblos is fitted with the rattles which are found so frequently in 
the ancient pottery of Central America. 

The type of vessel appearing in figure 100 is of fairly com- 
mon occurrence. From the convex base the sides slope out and 
up till the maximum diameter of the jar is reached, near which 
point the handles are attached. The sides then drop abruptly 
inward till the opening is almost closed, and are surmounted by a 
straight or slightly recurved neck. The zone from the handles to 
the neck is decorated, while the latter is almost invariably plain. 

Three of the four red bowls from Aztec are shown in plate 
xxxll. The ground color is a deep pleasing red upon which 
the decoration is applied in black. The rims are not dotted. An 


1“ Exploration of a Burial Room in Pueblo New Mexico, Putnam 
Anniversary Volume of Anthropological Essays, New York, 1909, pl. 111, p. 206. 


2“ Culture of the Ancient Pueblos of the Upper Gila River Region, New Mexico 
and Arizona,” U.S. National Museum, Bulletin 87, pl. 9. 
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examination of the clay reveals a structural variation in the red- 


The paste of two of the bowls is coarse, granular, and quite 


It contains many large grains of yellow material scattered 


Fic. 100.—Decorated water jar, height, 934 in., 


diameter, 12 in. 


through the gray to reddish 
matrix. The paste of the 
other two bowls is fine 
grained, homogeneous, ex- 
tremely hard, and _ black- 
gray in color. Over the 
surfaces in all instances a 
wash of red was applied. 
On three of the bowls the 
color is fast, but upon the 
other it comes off quite 
readily when the surface is 
rubbed with a wet rag. 
Upon a neighboring ruin 
were found fragments of an 
intensely red vessel the 
decoration of which was in 
black and white, and a 
sherd from one of the large 
pueblos is of pale red ware 
ornamented with contig- 
uous bands of dark red and 
white. A small vase found 
by a farmer living near the 


large ruins has a base em- 


bellished with three nodes upon which are decorations in bright 


Red ware in all its forms is extremely rare in the Animas 


valley, but seems to be relatively plentiful near Aztec. 


POTTERY DESIGNS 


The designs upon the pottery are of interest because of their 
inherent beauty, and because there can be chosen from among 
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Fic. 101.—Design from plate xxxv, h. 


Fic. 


102.—Design from plate xxxv, c. 


Fic. 106.—Design from plate xxxv, a. 


Fic. 107.—Design frcm plate X> XII, ¢ 


Fic. 104.—Design from plate xxx11I, b. 


Fic. 108.—Design from plate xxxv, b. 


Fic. 1to9—Design from plate xxxr1v, f. 


Fic. 105.—Design from plate xxx1mI, a. 


FIG. 


110.—Design from plate xxxvt, d. 
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them a series which illustrates most admirably the evolution of 
ancient Pueblo decorative elements direct from the textile arts. 

The band constituting the central element of the pattern shown 
in figure 101 would result from plaiting together strips of black and 
white, running the dark strips at right angles to the light ones. 
To produce the design given in figure 102 it would be necessary 
only to skew the vertical strips so that they would cross the hori- 
zontal bands at an angle of forty-five degrees instead of at ninety 
as in the preceding figure. 

From figure 102 to figure 103 is but a slight transition. The 
alternating blocks of color form the base from which the terrace 
was derived, as should appear from the drawings without the need 
of further elaboration. The steps in the development of figure 
104 from figure 103, and of figure 105 from figures 103 and 104 
are obvious. Such modifications of the original pattern would 
result in the course of time from uncertain movements and other 
accidents practically without intent upon the part of the potter. 

Figure 106 presents a design in which the terrace has degenerated 
into a right-angled triangle, and the terraced line in figure 104 may 
be considered to have broken up into the series of dots. This is 
an important step in the derivation of the type of design which is 
so common upon the bowls, from the more conventional ones which 
appear most frequently upon the mugs. 

In figure 107 the right-angled triangle of figure 106 has been 
modified to form an isosceles triangle. By increasing the pro- 
portionate length of the base to the altitude we have the founda- 
tion of the design in figure 108, which may be considered as two 
series of intersecting triangles separated by a line of white, the 
sides of which have been cut off by two other white lines passed 
parallel to the central one. 

Figure 109 shows a design in which the triangles have been 
shifted till one series is directly above the other. The zigzag 
lines have been made to connect instead of remaining parallel 
through their entire length, thus forming the interlocking major 
element of the design. 

In figure 110 one of the lines has been eliminated, and the plan 
of interlocking somewhat changed. 
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By the same general method figure 111 may be derived from 
the preceding designs. It represents the highest complication of 
the triangle-fret elements present in the series from Aztec. 

Between each of the steps here outlined there are many inter- 
mediate gradations which, were they present, would render the 
sequence all the more convincing. It may be considered remark- 
able, however, that so connected a series is to be found among the 
designs upon so small a collection of pottery. 


It does not require any 


great feat of imagination to 
derive figure 112 from figure 


107. In conforming the tri- 


angle pattern to the interior of 


A 


a bowl, the straight line forming oe 


the base of figure 107 becomes 


the inner circle of figure 112, 


and the black triangles the star- nial 

Fic. 111.—Design from plate xxxvI, b. 
like element bordering upon it. 
Thus the hachured triangles, one bounding line having been 
omitted, form the outer portion of the pattern. 

In like manner figure 113 is seen to have its possible origin in 
two series of triangles conformed to a concave surface. An in- 
version of the position of the series, the addition of an outer and 
an inner border line, a lessening of the number of triangles, and the 
interposition of a row of dots which may easily be derived from a 
line, gives one this beautiful pattern direct from figure 110. The 
hourglass pattern in the bottom of the bowl consists of two tri- 
angles, the apices of which meet. 

There is another type of design, the origin of which is not 
shown by the pottery from Aztec, nor have I worked it out from 
other pottery found in the valley of the Animas. The fundamental 
element is a square with arms extending from the corners. The 
design is made to conform both to convex, and to concave surfaces. 
Figure 114 is taken from the water jar shown in figure 100. 
The presence of dual elements in this type of design is unusual, this 


being the first instance which I have ever seen. 


AM, ANTH,, N. S., 
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Fic. 112.—Design from plate XXXVI, g. Fic. 113.—Design from plate xxx1v, d. 


Fic. 114.—Design from figure 100. Fic. 115.—Design from plate xxx1II, i. 


“1G. 116.—Design from plate 3. Fic. 117.—Design from plate xxxtv, e. 
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Figure 115 illustrates another design based upon the square, 


. in which the alignment of the elements seems to be unique. 


Figure 116 is the most intricate pattern which is to be found 
in the collection from Aztec. The central square with this identical 
arrangement of arms is a stock symbol upon the pottery of the 
Animas valley. But the hachured and solid elements which sur- 
round and interlock with the square form a pattern of such com- 


plexity that no rival to it has 


ever come under my observation. 


The quality of the design, and 


the fact that it > 2} 

e fac at it occurs upon a £5 
red bowl lead to the conclusion Fy MUM 
that it is particularly rich in CUM 
symbolism, of which, unfortu- — 


nately, no explanation can as yet 
be offered. 

Two bowls bear decorations 
based entirely upon curved lines. 
Figure 118 at once suggests an _ ; 
Fic. 118.—Design from plate xxx1l, h. 
earthworm or a serpent. The 
spiral constituting the central element of the design in figure 117 is 
found more frequently upon the pottery from the Animas valley than 
are all other designs composed of curved lines put together. The 
author has observed it upon a bow! found near the “Aztec Ruin” 
by Dr Parks of St. Louis, and there are several examples in the 
collection of Mr H. L. Abrams, beside three in the possession of 
the writer. 


STONE IMPLEMENTS 
Most conspicuous among the stone implements are seven 
objects of somewhat doubtful function, six of which are given in 
plate xxxvir. They very closely resemble artifacts known to 
the Hopi as tcamahias, and used by them upon the altars in certain 
ceremonies.' Whatever may be their acquired use, they were 


1See Fewkes, “Antiquities of the Mesa Verde National Park,’ Bulletin 41, 


Bureau of American Ethnology, p, 39. 
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originally of utilitarian function. Many of them show evidence 
of having been hafted,' and the chipping upon the one in plate: 
XxXxvII, f, shows an attempt to put a broken tcamahia to a second- 
ary use. They are made from p/yllite, an indurated shale which 
takes a high polish, and in most cases they are shaped so that the 
vari-colored banding of the stone forms a pleasing decoration. 
The stone axes and hammers present no unusual features. 
Those found during the excavations were rough and crude, but 


excellent examples have been found in the neighborhood. 


Fic. 119.—Knives and arrow points: length: a,3 in.; b, 33 in.; c, }} in.; d, 1} in. 


The one metate which came from the ruin was a large river- 
worn granite boulder rubbed smooth on one side. Mr Cérdoba 
stated that some years ago a three-legged metate was dug up at 
the edge of the mound. 

A mortar and pestle (pl. xxxviI, @) were among the mortuary 
offerings in room 1. Both are made from a hard gray sandstone 
which is occasionally found in the river gravel. The mortar is 
43 inches high, and 53 inches in diameter. The central excavation 


1 Nordenskidéld, Cliff Dwellers of the Mesa Verde, Stockholm, 1893, figures a tcamahia, 
or skinning knife (pl. xxxvi, 10) which had a handle when found. 
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is 3% inches across and 23 inches deep. The bottom of the mortar 
is perfectly flat, and the sides are almost perpendicular. 

Figure 119, a and b, shows two flint blades, 3 and 3? inches 
long respectively, which probably were knife blades. Figure 119, 
also shows thirty arrow points of jasper, chalcedony, and quartzite, 
varying in length from 4} inches (c) to 14} inches (d) in length. 
With one exception they have the square top and parallel notching 
which seems to be characteristic of the arrow points from Aztec. 
The large one in the center of the upper row is as true as if filed 
from iron. 
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Fic. 120.—Bone implements: length; i, 3 in.; 1, 7% in.: q, 244 in.; r, 444 in 


BoNE IMPLEMENTS 
Figure 120, a to 9, illustrates fifteen bone implements ranging 
in length from 3 to 73 inches. They are made from mammal bones, 
probably those of deer. The points of several are needle-like in 


keenness, and would have been effective as punches, awls, needles, 


or in case of the larger ones, weapons. /, g, and r are bone cylinders 
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with cut and polished ends. Presumably the shorter ones were 
beads, and the long one a whistle or turkey call. 


SHELL 


Articles of shell are very uncommon. The collection contains 
one bead made from a species of Turritella. Beside this one, 
two pelecypod shells found near Aztec are the only examples of 
aquatic shells which the author has known to come from the ruins 
of the upper San Juan drainage. 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 

BOULDER, COLORADO. 


THE CHEYENNE TIPI 
By STANLEY CAMPBELL 


N the general dissolution which has overtaken the civilization 
| of the Plains Indians, the lodge or tipi has probably suffered 
less change than almost any other survival of their culture. 

Yet this shelter has seldom been carefully described. For these 
reasons it offers a peculiarly tempting subject to the investigator 
born too late to see the Indian unmodified by European influence. 
The Cheyenne tipi is espe- 
cially interesting, not only 
because of the known conser- 
vatism of this tribe, but be- 
cause Cheyenne tipi-making 
is an art controlled and per- 
petuated by certain societies 
or guilds of women. The 
authority of these guilds and 
the constant association of the 
tipi with the ritual of the 
medicine arrows, the sun 


dance, and the mescal cult, 


have prevented important Fic. 121.—Cheyenne tipi; showing the 
twisted appearance of the poles at the top 


change, whether of structure 
like the sticks of a fan. 


or decoration, until the present 
day. In this paper I wish first to describe the tipi now in use, and 
then to speak of such changes as it has undergone. 

The poles are the most essential parts of the tipi. There is 
irony in the fact that the tent best suited to the almost treeless 
plains requires for its manufacture more products of the forest than 
any other. Yet, cumbrous and numerous as they are, the poles 


are the strength and beauty of the tipi. The Cheyenne spare no 
685 
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pains to get good ones, and not infrequently travel by wagon all 
the way from Oklahoma to Montana for this purpose. Cedar poles 
are preferred because they will not rot or split, but pine ones are 
in common use. The trees are cut and trimmed, the bark is 
stripped off, and all inequalities pared away. The butt of each 
pole is tapered to a point, beginning about eighteen inches from the 
end. When finished, the poles are set up as though to receive the 


canvas, and left to season. 


Fic. 122.—Pattern of a canvas tipi cover. 


The best poles are straight as an arrow, smooth, pointed neatly 
at the butts, and seasoned so as not to sag under the weight of 
the tent covering. In use, they soon become coated with a pro- 
tective varnish of shining soot, and will last for years. The Indians 
value them at one to two dollars each, and can hardly be induced 


to sell them at any price. In length, the poles measure fifteen to 


thirty feet; in greatest thickness, two to four inches. The number +> 
and length of available poles condition the size of a tipi, which 

varies from ten to twenty-five or even thirty feet in diameter. 

The smallest tents have about a dozen poles; the largest, thirty or q 
more. In general, one may say that there is a pole for every thirty 5 


inches of tipi circumference. Of course, the more poles, the 


stauncher the tipi. 
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The tipi is commonly made in the spring in preparation for the 
summer festivities and tribal gatherings. A number of women 
join in the work. The material (usually eight ounce duck) is cut 
into lengths and spread on the ground to form a rough half circle. 
The women run the widths together by hand, using stout white 
string for thread. Certain cuts are then made through the straight 
edge. Hems and reinforcements are added, holes for the skewers 


are made, and pockets are made and attached to the corners of the 


\ 


Fic. 123.—Showing the method of tying the three poles which are the foundation of 


the Cheyenne tipi. 


smoke flaps. The canvas is then raised and fitted to the poles. 
The cloth is trimmed off even with the ground all round the tent, 
peg loops are added at the ends of the seams, and the tipi is finished. 

The completed canvas of a tipi twenty feet in diameter is 
shown in figure 122. It approximates a half circle with a radius 
of twenty-two feet, the center (marked X) being between the 


smoke flaps. Dotted lines indicate seams; cross-hatching, rein- 


forcements. 
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As compared with the Blackfoot tipis illustrated in Dr Clark 
Wissler’s Material Culture of the Blackfoot Indians! the Cheyenne 
pattern presents interesting differences. All the principal seams 
run parallel with the straight edge of the canvas. The smoke 
flaps are longer and narrower and have small curtains or free 
flaps at their bases, quite lacking in the Blackfoot type. The space 
between the smoke flaps is much greater in the Blackfoot tipis. 
This is perhaps due to the neater and more compact nesting of the 
poles at the top of the Cheyenne tent which makes such a gap 
unnecessary. The Blackfoot tipis also lack the small triangles 
inserted in the seam at the back of the Cheyenne flaps. These 
triangles insure a snug fit of the canvas round poles set up in the 
Cheyenne manner. 

As anyone who has pitched a tipi will readily agree, the arrange- 
ment of the poles is most important. The Cheyenne method is 
simple. Two women usually share the work of pitching. The 
canvas is unrolled and spread on the ground wrong side up. Two 
stout poles are laid across the canvas along its short axis, their 
butts extending several inches beyond the curved edge of the cloth. 
A third pole is laid across these at right angles so as to lie along one 
or the other of the straight reinforced edges of the canvas. The 
butt of this pole projects equally with the others. The poles cross 
at the juncture of the smoke flaps with the canvas proper. This 
measures the right place for the knot. One of the women now 
passes one end of a long rope three times round the crossing of the 
poles, draws it tight, and ties with a hard knot. Thus the tripod 
is made. The poles and knot appear as in figure 123. 

Cheyenne tipis normally face east. The single pole of the 
tripod is the door pole and always stands just to the left of the door 
as you enter. When the tripod is raised this pole is carried to the 
east of the proposed site of the tipi, the two back poles to the west. 
The door pole is now seen to be tied on one side (north or south) of 
the back poles. In separating these back poles, care is taken to 
place the butt of the under or inner one to that side on which the 


1 Anthropological Papers, American Museum of Natural History, Vol. V, Part 1, 
90+ 
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door pole is tied. Otherwise the poles will not lock securely above. 
The back poles are now equidistant from the door pole, and a less 
distance apart. The tops of the two back poles project forward 
above the door pole, and form an angle or crotch above the knot. 
For convenience, I shall call this the front crotch. 

Two long slender poles are laid aside to serve as supports for 
the smoke flaps. The remaining poles are about equally divided 
among the three sides of the tripod, although some tipis have a few 
extra poles on the west side. " 

(ay - -4F 
The longest and_ strongest 
poles are placed first. The 3B 
women begin just north of the arf 
door pole and work round to #4, 
the north back pole. The , - 
tops of all these poles rest in west. 
the front crotch and presenta \ 
curious twisted appearance 
like that of the sticks of a A od 
fan. The second lot of poles : 
is placed to the south of the 
door pole in the same manner 
reversed. Lastly, the space 
between the two back poles is filled. Here the women work from 
each side towards the middle. A space is left opposite the door 
to receive the last pole, the one to which the canvas is tied. 

Figure 124 shows the arrangement of the poles of a twenty-pole 
tipi at this stage. D is the door pole. WN and S are the north and 
south back poles respectively. Other poles are indicated by 
numerals in the order of their placing. After each numeral a letter 
indicates in which crotch the upper end of that pole rests (F, front 
crotch; B, back crotch). The space opposite the door is for the 


canvas pole. The two flap poles are not indicated as they are no 
part of the framework. 


3F 


@) 
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Fic. 124.—Groundplan of the Cheyenne tipi. 


One woman takes the end of the long rope dangling from the 
crotch and carries it outside the framework just west of the north 
back pole. She passes round the poles sunwise (east, south, west, 
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etc.) four times, throwing her weight on the rope as she goes and 
giving it an occasional fillip so as to bind the poles tightly together. 
She spirals the rope down round the north back pole to a convenient 
height and makes it fast by drawing the end in a loop through a 
half hitch round the pole. In time of heavy winds this rope is 
stretched directly from the crotch to a huge anchoring peg near the 
center of the tipi. 

The last pole (except the two flap poles) is now laid across the 
canvas along its shorter axis, the butt projecting a few inches 
beyond the curved edge of the cloth. The other end rests on the 
nib or tongue of cloth between the two smoke flaps. The nib is 
laid along the pole at this point and lashed to it by means of an 
attached strap, the ends of which pass round the pole (and nib) 
in opposite directions and tie, much after the old fashion of cross- 
gartering. The pole with the canvas thus attached is now raised 
and placed at the back of the tent. The women carry the sides of 
the canvas round the poles on. opposite sides and meet at the door 
pole. There they pin up the canvas between the door and the 
smoke hole with dogwood skewers about the size and shape of a 
lead pencil. The left (south) side is lapped over the right, and 
the skewers are thrust in from right to left. The smoke hole of a 
large tipi is so high above the ground that a stepladder is used for 
this work, as formerly a travois. Such a tent is fastened together 
by a pair of straps knotted together just below the smoke hole 
inside so as to take the strain off the skewers. 

The poles now stand in a circle somewhat smaller than the tipi 
is to be. The women move them out and adjust the canvas to fit. 
By means of a sharpened stake or a pointed iron bar, holes are made 
and the poles sunk a few inches in the ground to prevent their 
slipping. If the tipi is to stand for some time all the poles are 
sunk as much as eighteen inches, allowance having been made for 
the extra length when the tripod was measured on the canvas. 
Slanting holes are drilled and the poles thrust into them. A sharp 
twist is enough to make a pole slip easily under the rope at the top 
of the framework. Naturally, the tripod poles are sunk first. 


Pegs are now driven through the loops all round the tent. A 
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peg is about two feet long and an inch thick and usually made of a 
forked branch so as to have a spur angling downward to hold the 
loop more securely. The flap poles are raised and their tops thrust 
into the pockets of the smoke flaps so as to support these. The 
cords hanging from the bases of the smoke flaps are tied to a con- 
venient peg. The flap poles rest against the tipi. By manipu- 
lating these the wind is kept out of the smoke hole and a good 
draft for the fire is assured. Last of all, the door flap is hung on 
the lowest skewer. 

The tipi is steeper behind than in front. This enables it to 
brace the better against storms, which come from the west in this 
region. Apparently the height of the tipi is greater than its width, 
but actually not so great. The floor is not circular but ovoid, 
flattened behind and longer from front to back than from side to 
side. The fireplace (excavated with a butcher knife) is somewhat 
nearer to the back than to the front of the tipi, and measures about 
twelve by eight by four inches deep. 

Beds are made at the back and sides and protected by large 
canvas flies or linings (often elaborately decorated with beads and 
pendants) which are stretched from pole to pole all round and line 
the walls to a height of about six feet. These linings catch any 
moisture that may get in above, and deflect upwards any air that 
may enter below, thus preventing drafts from striking the people 
and also assisting in clearing the lodge of smoke. Though tipis 
are sometimes made of the flimsiest of unbleached muslin, the 
linings are almost invariably of good duck. In heavy beating rains 
they form the principal shelter, as the water penetrates the outer 
covering in a steady drizzle. Indeed, without them a tipi is apt 
to prove a cheerless habitation. It has been said that the Indian 
lives in his chimney. In view of the importance of these linings, 
one might add that the house itself is inside the chimney. 

The place of honor is opposite the door. It is least subject to 
drafts, and no one need pass between that place and the fire. Here 
is the couch of the head of the family, unless guests are installed 
there, when he sleeps on the south side. Weapons and medicine 
bundles usually hang at the head of his bed. Saddlery lies next the 
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door on the south, as the woman’s utensils on the north. Water 
hangs in a bucket (formerly a paunch) from one of the poles out 
of reach of the dogs. Wood is piled just south of the door outside. 
Nearby, is a shelter or kitchen for cooking in warm weather. 

Occasionally one sees miniature tipis, furnished and decorated 
at all points, in which little girls “‘ play house.” 

For ceremonial use, a tipi is pitched anew on a fresh site. No 
linings or furnishings are introduced. The earth is bared, and sage 
spread all round for seats. The fire is made on level ground and 
not in an excavation, except in the mescal tent. Altars are on the 
west side, or just west of the fire. 

Painted tipis are now extremely rare, though I saw one at the 
sun dance in 1913. Painted linings are almost as rare. Some time 
ago I saw one which Yellow Hawk was making. It contained a 
dozen figures and was said to represent a battle with the Pawnee. 
This art, depending as it does upon individual initiative, will soon 
be lost. 

On the other hand the ornamentation authorized by the women’s 
guilds is commonly employed both for tipis and linings, and ex- 
amples may be seen in every camp. These decorations consist of 
beaded disks and pendants like those described by Dr Kroeber in 
his account of Arapaho art.!. The disks are called “‘stars,”” and on 
offering to buy one I was told that it is ‘against the Indians’ 
religion’’ to cut them from a tent. Far from being moribund, this 
style of decoration is sometimes even applied to commercial wall 
tents! 

By comparing modern tipis with old photographs and with 
models in the Field Museum, we may check up their differences. 
At a little distance a camp of today must greatly resemble one of 
old times, for Alexander Henry tells us that the Cheyenne tipis 
were “almost as white as linen.”” The arrangement of the poles 
has not changed, and pegs and skewers show no variations. The 
substitution of canvas for buffalo hides is the most obvious depar- 
ture, and all others seem to spring from this. 


In the earliest times tipis were held down by stones piled round 


1 Bulletin, American Museum of Natural History, Vol. XVIII, Part I, p. 59 ff. 
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the edges. Later, perhaps following the introduction of steel 
knives, pegs came into use. These were driven through holes in 
the hides. Canvas will not bear such treatment, and the Cheyenne 
have learned to attach loops through which to drive their pegs. 
These are attached ina novel manner that bears every evidence of 
aboriginal invention. A pebble or other small object is thrust into 
the cloth from the under side so as to form a pucker or pocket. 
A piece of small rope is tied round the pucker below the pebble so 
that it cannot escape. The ends of the rope are knotted and 
the peg is driven through the loop thus formed. 

Apart from the notching of the edges (a measure at once pro- 
tective and decorative in leather work) the smoke flaps of old hide 
tipis appear about as regular in outline as modern canvas ones, 
and exhibit none of the fantastic raggedness so noticeable in the 
tents depicted in the Travels of Prince Maxmilian. Whether this 
is an innovation since his time, it is impossible to say. 

Since coming to Oklahoma the Southern Cheyenne have given 
up the cut doorway of oval shape with skewers below it, and now 
use only the straight-edged doorway shaped by use. This may be 
due to the influence of canvas, or to the fact that the snowless 
winters of this region make a high doorway unnecessary. In any 
case it is a choice of two existing modes and not a departure from 
old custom. 

The toughness of the old hide tent made reinforcements almost 
superfluous. In measuring the large cowhide tipi of Cheyenne 
make in Chicago (Field Museum, 96787) I found only two, a small 
one on either side the nib to which the pole is tied when pitching 
the tipi. The flaps of this tent measured four feet across the top. 
All the modern tipis I have measured have flaps three feet wide. 
This standardizing I believe due to the fact that eight ounce duck 
runs thirty inches wide. This width, eked out by the small triangle 
inserted at the back of the flap, makes up the three feet. In 
wrestling with this leather tent I learned to appreciate the place of 
polygamy in Indian culture. One woman could hardly be expected 
to manage a large tipi. This one weighed 112 lbs. Some idea of 
the sheer stubbornness of the thing may be formed from our guesses 
at the weight, which ranged from 225 to 300 pounds! 
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It is now the custom to build windbreaks round tipis in winter 
(fig. 125). These are circular barriers formed of the upright dried 
stalks of sunflowers, willows, or other brush supported on posts and 
bound together with withes. Men who knew the Cheyenne here in 
early times say this is an innovation. The thickness of the old 
hide tipis and linings made such extra shelter superfluous. 

The unsightly and ill-ven- 
F | tilated wall tent is gradually 
supplanting the tipi and, as 
poles become more and more 
difficult to get, will continue to 
gain ground. At the last sun 
dance a careful count revealed 


a proportion of about five tents 


to one tipi in the camp circle. 


Fic. 125.—A Cheyenne tipi within a wind- 


“era Although many of the Indians 

had undoubtedly left their tipis 
at home because of the greater ease of transporting the wall tents, 
it is safe to say that not half the families in the tribe now possess 
tipis. Consumption increases as the tipi loses ground. 

In conclusion, I wish to swerve from the ideal of “science for 
science’s sake” to bear witness to the many excellent qualities of 
the tipi as a practical white man’s tent. It would be a thousand 
pities if this staunchest, handsomest, and most comfortable of tents 
should be lost to American civilization. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, 
NORMAN, OKLAHOMA. 


NOTES ON PREHISTORIC PALESTINE AND SYRIA 


By CHARLES PEABODY 


ONSIDERING the abundance of work done and of books 
Cc written concerned with the proto-historic and the historic 
periods in the Near East, and especially in the regions im- 
mediately bordering on the Mediterranean to the east, the earlier 
prehistoric ages have been comparatively neglected. It was there- 
fore a great privilege and pleasure to be permitted to accompany 
Professor Max Kellner of the Episcopal Divinity School in Cam 
bridge, Massachusetts, when in June, 1914, he returned to Palestine 
for purposes of exploration. On a camping trip in the Lebanon in 
1913 he had made the acquaintance of Neolithic and Palaeolithic 
sites, in the open air and in caves, secured a large and appetizing 
private collection of flints, and the assurance of codperation and 
of permission from former workers in the field. Acting, then, on 
his invitation, the writer spent six weeks in his company, studying 
and exploring, and gathering notes. A few of these may be of 


more general interest.' 


SITES IN THE OPEN AIR 
Palestine and Syria abound in “‘flinting’’ grounds; almost any- 
where within a few hours’ ride specimens of quality and beauty 


1It is not necessary to insert a complete bibliography; the most important ex- 
plorations and publications of the Stone Ages in Palestine and Syria follow: The 
Excavations at Geser, by R. A. Stewart Macalister (Publications in 1912); refer- 
ences in the works of Pére Vincent and especially in his Canaan. Cf. the Domi- 
nican collections in Jerusalem; the researches of Pére Germer-Durand and the Assump- 
tionist collections at Jerusalem; the explorations near Beyrout, in the Lebanon, Coele- 
syria and the Anti-Lebanon of the Professors of the Université St. Joseph, Beyrout 
(especially those of Professors Zumoffen and Desribes). The former has published 
La Phénicie Avant les Phéniciens, 1900, and two articles in Anthropos, viz., 1908, pp. 
431 fi., and 1910, pp. 143 ff. Further see Hugo Obermaier, Der Mensch der Vorzeit, 
pp. 171, 317, etc.; (in Der Mensch Aller Zeiten); and see also A. Kohn Die Prihistorischen 
Perioden in Palistina (Mittheilungen der Anthrop. Ges. in Wien, XLIV, III and IV, 
1914), pp. 8rff. 
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may be gathered. Most of them, as is the case elsewhere. are 
Neolithic and there may be picked up an abundance of knives, 
front and side-scrapers, perforators, hammerstones, chipped and 
polished celts and their fragments, refuse chips of considerable 
variety and interest, nuclei, nodules, and spalls. These include the 
well-known saws and sickle-blades already familiar in Egypt, 
distinguished by their brilliant partial luster and their rectangular 
shape. On the surface specimens every variety of patination may 
be observed, a great deal of we athering and frequent alteration of 
substance. Localization is always present; the importance of this 
factor in the distribution of flints has hardly been recognized and 
the phenomenon insufficiently explained. 

The writer has searched fields from the Jordan to the Rio Grande 
and finds as a rule that not only is a particular part of a particular 
field the richest, but that types of implements may gather them- 
selves together after their kind. That the specialized and seden- 
tary life of the Neolithic flint-knappers accounts for this is prob- 
able, but a good many questions remain unanswered. 

Perhaps ninety per cent of all the flints picked up on any 
Neolithic site are chipped on one side only; we took pains to ob- 
serve the frequency of the occurrence of the flints with the smooth 
face up; the impression that wind, water, soil-creep, etc., as well 
as the effects of ploughing tended to the placing of the specimens 
in this position was more or less disproved; the larger number do 
so lie; the seeming greater majority is explained by the greater ease 
with which such flints are detected; a greater surface in one plane 
is exposed to sight, and with its smooth quality makes a better re- 
flector for the light. 

Certain cautions are to be observed: (a) in a mountainous 
country there are ample opportunities for nature to imitate arti- 
ficial forms; flints falling from a height or rolling and hitting each 
other come to look like Neolithic ‘‘turtle-backs”’ or Palaeolithic 
“coups de poing’’; (b) the variations of temperature and the sand- 
blast along the sand dunes play tricks with fractures that are not 
always easy to recognize; (c) “starch,’’ a natural fracture is de- 
ceptive here as elsewhere; particularly on the Ras Beyrout do these 
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parallel-faced forms occur; (d) gun flints have been made for cen- 
turies and the chips left over in their manufacture must be looked 
out for; (e) even the Turks macadamize the roads and in a country 
where the flint seems everywhere to crop out of the native rock it 
is an easy matter for many chips to be left by the road-makers; 
(f) the Palestinian harrow is embellished on its under surface with 
sharp flints set in as teeth; of course, these have been artificially 
chipped and a modern atelier of this kind is interesting; we found 
the vestiges of one near Gebel Osa (Hosea’s Tomb); g) others 
besides ourselves have searched the fields, sat down and “chucked” 
the flints they did not want, making little “localizations” in quite 
a secondary sense. 

Discounting the cautions, “‘flinting”’ is a real pleasure; no two 
sites are alike and there is always a chance, while traveling, of 
happening on one completely virgin or offering new or unknown 


forms. 
MrT Skopus 


Near Jerusalem, Mt Skopus to the north offers a hundred acres 
or more carrying many flints; precautions as above are to be ob- 
served. Apparently, man has lived here continuously from the 
early Palaeolithic days to the present; deeply and characteristically 
patinated ‘‘coups de poing’’ or “Bouchers”’ occur, mixed with 
specimens of any given age, or youth. Geological changes since 
late glacial times have been few, no ice covered the land, the tem- 
perature seems to have been such that man was not driven away 
and the floods seem not to have washed away his implements. 

This mixture in open air sites causes the judgment to depend on 
types and consequently to be less certain than in Europe. 

The Mt Skopus specimens show localization near a megalithic 
structure or “high place”’ on the top; it is tempting to connect the 
two, giving a prehistoric date to the “high place’’ and a cere- 
monial significance to the flints. 

Of course, the constant tale of “circumcision knives” is just 


as important as its name implies; if such flints continued in use 


there were hundreds already in existence for pattern or adoption 
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ten thousand years before circumcision became historic. We do 
not forget, however, that it is now well recognized that flints con- 
tinued everywhere to be used well into the metal ages; Palestine 


is no exception. 
MusH-RA 


“Beyond Jordan”’, leading up the left or south bank of the 
Wadi HesbAn is a series of dolmens and stone circles some of which 
have been described by Vincent, Benzinger (in Baedeker) and 
others. A rather remarkable row of dolmens lies on a ridge over 
against Umm el Guttain (Mush-Ra), to the northwest; this is near 
where the water from the Wadi Hesban enters the Jordan flood 
plain. The remains of four dolmens distant sixteen, eleven, and 
seventeen meters respectively, form a nearly straight line on the 
ridge in a southwest-northeast direction; they seem to have had 
interesting cellas and one of them has a perforated perpendicular 


stone standing across the cella. Flints abound round about. 


TELL EL MArABA‘ 


Four or five hours further on, on the upper road to HesbAn, 
not far from several stone circles is a site providing a series of small 
flints, scrapers, and perforators, sometimes with reversed chipping. 
We had been led to look for a site, possibly Tardenoisian in the 
neighborhood; the microliths here are, however, undoubtedly 
Neolithic. They are found scattered over the surface near Tell el 
Mataba‘, southeast of the road to Hesban about three quarters 
of an hour west from where the road, after continuously going up 
from the Jordan valley, begins to descend. 


HEsSBAN 
Near Hesban on a ridge dominating the valley that leads south 
into the head of the Wadi Hesban, to the west of RAs el Moie are 
numerous “cupules’’; as many as seven were counted in a rocky 
surface, within the space of a few square meters. They range 
from three to twenty centimeters in diameter at the top and from 


three to ten centimeters deep. Two such cups were found with 
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their rims about three centimeters apart, connected by a shallow 
channel, not over one centimeter deep; the centers presented a line 
east-west, fifteen degrees northeast. A study of the monuments 


in the region, with the theories of Dr Marcel Baudouin in mind 


would be, in the least, interesting. Near Ras el Moie was found a 
humanly chipped flint bearing ‘‘pin-head’’, or spot luster, here- 
tofore not noticed by us outside of England. 

+ Near Beyrout are three excellent open-air sites: Ras Beyrout. 
RAs el Kelb, and Ain Dehni. 


RAs BEyrovut 

This promontory, extending boldly into the sea at Beyrout, 
west of the lighthouse, is rich in flints and has long been a happy 
hunting ground. There is now nothing particularly noticeable, 
except a quantity of flint pencils of the natural ‘‘starch”’ fracture; 

they present a length of ten or twelve centimeters, and a polygonal 
j cross-section from one half to one centimeter thick; they would 
make excellent ‘“‘retouchoirs’’ or flakers, but prehistoric man appar- 
ently thought otherwise. Further south, for ten or more kilo- 
4+ meters, the coast is defended by a fine series of dunes, rising as 
much as twenty meters and extending over a space a kilometer 
broad. These energetic and mobile sand-hills move about, driven 
by the steady west winds on a substratum of hard, red indurated 
sand of earlier date and of quite stable position. The dunes are 
now threatening the southwestern part of the city and make walking 
to and from it a fearful bore; on their progress, however, the dunes 
cover and uncover the level red sand spaces and with them the 
flints left by the Neolithic inhabitants. There is no end to the 
specimens, and in spite of the superb collections in the University 
- and its Medical School, there are plenty for the newcomer. 

Our particular luck consisted in finding fifteen quite charming 
“‘becs de perroquet”, near each other, strikingly localized; the patina 
is a superb cream yellow, and the luster, a sand-blown polish 
familiar to the Egyptian traveler. (See plate xxxvitl, b.) All 
the specimens that we found are probably Neolithic, but the very 
acute Professor Desribes of the Medical Faculty thinks he may 
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have discovered a Solutrean atelier on this site. The ‘‘becs de per- 


roquet’’ came rom one kilometer west of Boui. 


RAs EL KELB 


The bold cape at the mouth of the Nahr el Kelb or the Dog 
river needs no introduction to archeologists and historians; As- 
syrians, Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, and French have proudly 
set up their trophies of passage, and yet thousands of years before 
the earliest, Palaeolithic man flaked his flints, threw them away, 
and died off. Trickling water indurated his forgotten stones into 
a breccia all ready for the Romans to cut through when they made 
their road around the point. On the contrary, the surface speci- 
mens are mostly Neolithic; one of the latter is a chipped nodule 
which in a thickness of seventy-five millimeters shows a total 
alteration of substance of twenty-five millimeters; this seems to 
have occurred since the original human chipping.t Whatever may 
be true of the prehistory, in the light of present conditions of war- 
fare, the history of the setting up of trophies may be incomplete at 
RAs el Kelb. 


AIn DEHNI 


This lies in a beautiful situation on the summit of a ridge about 
two kilometers southeast of Deba’a on the steam tramway ten 
kilometers north of Beyrout; it begins at the group of houses com- 
manding the western pitch off and covers the whole plateau with 
part of its slopes towards Lebanon. This ridge is that immediately 
to the south of that on which stands the Monastery of St George 
Aourka, and was pointed out to us by Mr von Heidenstamm, a 
Swede, who has the direction of the Beyrout waterworks at Deba’a. 
This is one of many kind things he did for us; the last was to offer 
to keep all our heavier specimens, incapable of transport in a steamer 
trunk, in safety till after the war. Scattered over the plateau and 
rolled into the little gullies lay celts, scrapers, hammerstones, etc., 
of good workmanship. We also found an unmistakable tanged 


arrow point, chipped on both sides; this find was duplicated by us 


1 See plate XXXVIII, a. 


A A SPECIMEN SHOWING ALTERATION OF 
RAS EL KELB. B. A SERIES OF BEAKED FORMS OR CS DE S 
THE SAND DUNES NEAR BEYROUT. C. A NEOLITHIC TANGED ARROW-POINT, SU 
AIN DEHN D. A GOUGER OR PUSHER WITH AXES IN TWO PLANES, ANT LYAS 
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but once; we had suspected that arrow points in collections were 
immigrants. (See plate XxxXvIII, c.) 


SITES IN CAVES 


Of far greater importance than the open-air sites are the caves; 
of these we studied and excavated three; a small one in the RAs 
el Kelb mentioned by Zumoffen,'! that of Djaita at the sources of 
the Dog river and that of Antily4s. The first situated very near 
the road and tramway about six hundred meters southwest of the 
station of Nahr el Kelb, gave us little but chips and a retouched 
“point’’ that at first looked Mousterian, but is probably later. 


patination, the whole deposit in the 


Allowing for differences o 
little cave may be Neolithic and perhaps slipped in from the surface 
above; the easier explanation is however to place it in late Palaeo- 
lithic times. 

Before beginning work we of course called on those who had 
done the work heretofore; it may now be said that during a life 
accustomed to courtesy the author has never met a more charming 
and efficient willingness to help than that afforded by these men. 
Special mention should be made of Péres Zumoffen, Devrijil, 
Roncevalles, and Desribes of the University and of Professor 
Howard Bliss, President of the Syrian Protestant College, and of 
Dr Alfred E. Day, Professor of Geology in that Institution. The 
Cave of Djaita entailed a walk of seven kilometers up the beautiful 
valley of the Dog river; the path lay for a major part of the distance 
along the stones forming one side of the Beyrout water aqueduct; 
at places it was rough, slippery, and high; failing other expected 
adventures, this walk went a certain distance in making them up. 
Plans are here given of the two larger caves; they are taken from 
Zumoffen with a few additions which will show where we worked. 

In the larger caves the specimens lay in breccia closely indurated, 
or between such blocks; some of the breccia, especially where it 
has been exposed to dry air and sun is as hard as marble; we once 

“La Phénicie Avant les Phéniciens,”” p. 22. 


2 With the permission of Professor Kellner, these plans are published; he has the 


permission of Pére Zumoffen to use the latter’s published material. 
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had recourse to dynamite; fissures, however, occur, and in Djaita, 
they may have allowed a slight mixture of industries. 

In Antilyas, too, we found what seems to be a piece of metal 
more than a meter down; as a whole, in spite of this, the industries 
of the two caves as we found them were similar and homogeneous 
and fit into a Palaeolithic, rather than a Neolithic scheme. 


\ 


F1iG. 126. FIG. 127. 

Fic. 126.—Plan of Djaita cave (after Zumoffen). Scale .003 to the meter. D, B, 
Trench in soft deposite. E, Excavations in 1914. S, Stalagmite, thin layer. 
Fic. 127.—Plan of Antilyas (after Zumoffen). Scale 1: 400. E, Space excavated in 
1914. F, F, Earlier trial pits. 


Specimens occasionally seem to have gravitated into the crannies 
and they show a strange localization, as where Dr Kellner found in 
Djaita forty minute knives in a small pocket a meter down. Flints 
and bones in the breccia proper were hard to extract, and ran 
great danger of being broken. 

Before commencing the search in the breccia we examined the 
soft deposit in the rear of Djaita cave, and dug a trench from wall 
to wall near B-D (fig. 126). 
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The cave is five and one half meters wide and the western three 
meters are covered with a soft deposit a meter and a half deep in 
places. In this trench no stone of any kind was found, but the 
deposit was horizontally stratified with as many as twelve parallel 
strata; these differed in color and so were distinguishable in the 
candle-light; they looked red, black, and white, and a specimen of 
each was brought home for analysis. 

It is highly desirable to know what the influence of fire has 
been in cave deposits, fire being almost exclusively man’s agent, 
and the question relates directly to the length of occupation.! 

The analyses follow; they were kindly made by Dr W. G. 
Foye, of Harvard University. 


Specimen A. (Red) 
Contains kaolin, calcite, little or no quartz, little evidence of 
charcoal; effervesces with hydrochloric acid. 
Ignition: Loss below 100° C. 4.78%. 
Loss above 100° C. 32.66%. 
‘“‘Can’t say as to fire—if anything this is the final residue of fire 


mixed with humic acid and plant remains.” 


Specimen B. (Black) 

Contains kaolin, calcite, little or no quartz, some bits that 
resemble charcoal. Effervesces with hydrochloric acid—no perma- 
nent foam left. 

Ignition: Loss below 100° C. 5.38%. 

Loss above 100° C. 19.88%. 
“This specimen seems to give best evidence of influence of fire. 


Charcoal remains are present.”’ 


Specimen C. (White) 
Contains kaolin, quartz, and calcite alone visible. Effervesces 
freely with hydrochloric acid; no permanent foam. 
Ignition: Loss below 100° C. 2.31%. 
1 For instance in Jacobs cavern, Missouri, one hundred and fifteen cubic meters of 


ash had accumuiated at the time of exploration. See Peabody, Verhandlungen xv1, 


Intern. Cong. Americanists (Vienna, 1909). 
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Loss above 100° C. 19.52%. 


‘Same as A but leached of all impurities.” 


These analyses are inconclusive as to the amount of ash or 
charcoal; the distinct stratification is hard to explain from natural 
causes; if human agents are responsible there seem to be repre 
sented more than one occupation. 

At AntilyAs, is a bit of breccia adhering to the northwest wall 
two meters above the highest present level of the threshold and 
three meters higher than the rock-floor of the cave. That a 
quantity ef breccia ever existed sufficient to fill the whole cave 
to this level is unlikely; we know there was once a very great quan- 
tity of breccia that has been removed, but the existence of this 
“‘mushroom”’ of breccia so high on the wall remains unexplained. 

One more note on Antilyas; on climbing up the western wall a 
catch or hand-hold was found two meters above the present deposit- 
level of the cave; this bit of protruding rock is polished and falls 
into the series of “‘polished rock’’ problems; such luster of un- 


known origin has also been noted near the Ozark caves 


THE SPECIMENS 


There were four of us to explore the breccia; our faithful guide, 
dragoman, and friend, Lars Lind of the American Colony, Jerusa- 
lem, an Arab workman of doughty frame, and ourselves. 

The results of the fourfold labor present a series of small flints, 
no one of which is perhaps unique but which form a collection new 
to this country and giving a good cross-section of what is almost 
certainly a Palaeolithic culture. 

In addition to hundreds of flakes, the ordinary accompaniments 
of a work site, there are unretouched flakes apparently intended 
for use as such. Their use as arrow points is likely, and as other 
simple implements, not unlikely.’ 

This is suggested by the rude tangs suitable for hafting, made, 


(a) by little notches on one or both edges of the flake, (b) by stop- 


1 See discussion in re southern France; Peabody, Bull. Société Préhistorique frane 


é, June 26, 1913. 
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ridges, (c) by humps, and (d) by shoulders. (See pl. xxxx, figs. 


Other flakes sharp and slender, quite useful as projectile points 
occur; they are carefully worked but without secondary chipping, 
retouching, or marks of use. See pl. XXXIX, fig. 5. 

There is a class of unretouched flint blades as fine and tenuous 
as the end of a steel letter-opener; they are found localized in such 
a way as to presuppose carefully meditated effort in the making. 
See pl. XXXIXx, fig. 3. 


The cave-dwellers did not lack skill in retouching these fine 


blades; on many, the edges show a fine beading worthy the steel of a 
jeweler; so fine are they that one is tempted to call in the theory of 


virtuosity to account for them. (See pl. Xxxrx, fig. 4. 


Few gravers or “burins’’ were found; this is to be expected as 
practically no art of the kind that demanded their use in Palaeo- 
lithic Europe has here been discovered. See pl. XXXIX, fig. 12. 

Side-scrapers, or “racloirs’’ are proportionally not common, 
front-s« rapers or “‘orattoirs”’ of fine quality are on the other hand, 
abundant. (See pl. xxxix, figs. 13, 15. 

Nuclei and nucleiform scrapers we frequently found. Some 
of them show the undercutting characteristic of the English nuclei 
and there occur good examples which show the two used or scraping 
edges in planes at right angles toeach other. (See pl. XxxIx, fig. 14 
There are discs and various carenated forms, and a series of rough, 
concave-convex implements that look like pushers. 

Students from California may remember the characteristic 
flakes from Santa Cruz, with a triangular cross-section giving three 
narrow faces; of these two are smooth and one bruised; forms almost 
exactly similar are not uncommon in the Syrian caves: flints with 
a face or “dos rabattu.”” (See pl. XxxIx, fig. 7.) 

Little or no worked bone was found by us and no human re- 
mains, though they have been found in Antily4s. 

As yet, identification of our animal bones has failed to add to 
the species reported by Zumoffen; the most striking feature is the 
presence especially at Djaita of thousands of specimens of Helia 


pachya; they form much of the substance of the indurated breccia; 
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large snails seem to have been the great staple of the diet of the 
inhabitants. 

It has been suggested with really much plausibility, that the 
fine beaded points were of use in extracting these animals from the 
shell, a process assisted by the roughening of the edges and 
point. 

The general aspect of the flint collections is late Palaeolithic, 
possibly Magdalenian; specimens from Bruniquel in the Peabody 
Museum and Magdalenian blades and scrapers show analogies; 
but Hugo Obermaier, to whom a series was sent by the Beyrout 
professors, declares them Aurignacian—and Obermaier is not 
credulous.:. All would agree that there was some mixture in 
Djaita; we ourselves found a few fragments of pottery at the top of 
the deposit under a thin layer of stalagmite. 

Our kind friends of the Université St. Joseph gave us great 
encouragement for future work: that probably virgin caves were 
to be found along the inland slopes of the Lebanon. 

If the frightful war, which in August of course cut short our 
work, shall happily come to an end, no more inviting field exists 


for us to reénter or for others to try at first hand. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XXXIX. 
1. An unretouched flint point with worked base and stop-ridge. 
2. A long unretouched point or knife, with worked base, stop-ridge and 
shoulder. 


slender perforator or needle with minute retouching near the point 
and a small worked tang. 


4. A characteristic point retouched on both edges. 
5. A slender point retouched on both edges and with a stop-ridge. 
6. A “shover”’ or pusher, unretouched, with two stop-ridges. 


7. The bruised face of a flake, triangular in cross-section; the other two 
faces are smooth. 

8. A lozenge-shaped graver with a shouldered tang. 

g. A graver with a notched tang. 


10. 11. Points with rude barbs near the pointed ends. 
I 


a graver with traces of use or retouching near the point. 


1See Der Mensch der Vorzeit, p. 317 
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A double front scraper or “ grattoir’’ by reversing the flint, the upper 


end (as seen in the drawing) becomes the scraping edge. 
A nucleus or nucleiform scraper from Djaita. 


A double side scraper or “ racloir’’ and single front scraper or “ grat- 


’ 


toir’’ combined. 
PEABODY MUSEUM, 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


13. 
14. 


RACE IN THE PACIFIC AREA, WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO THE ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN 
INDIANS: ANTIQUITY OF OCCUPATION 


By GEORGE GRANT MacCURDY 


HE Pacific washes the shores of both the Old World and the 
bi New; hence the Pacific area is a large one. It is at least 
indirectly in connection with the birthplace of man, for it 
is accessible from all the great land masses. Whether the Ameri- 
can or Asiatic portion of this area was first occupied by man is a 
question of wide interest. An answer to this question would be of 
help in locating the spot, if indeed it was a single one, from which 
man has spread over the face of the earth. 

Physically man is a vertebrate and belongs to the great class 
of so-called Mammalia. We may differentiate still further and 
place man in one of the families composing the Order of Primates, 
which includes not only the Simiidae but also the lemurs. Eocene 
lemurs are found in both the western (Puerco beds of North Ameri- 
ca) and eastern hemispheres. The Simiidae, however, the family 
most nearly approaching man in physical structure, all belong to 
the Old World: the gorilla and chimpanzee to Africa, and the orang 
ind gibbon to the Far East. The presumption is strong, there- 
fore, that the human race also originated in the Old World. 

Structurally, Europe is the keystone of the Old World arch— 
still firmly planted against Asia and once in more intimate contact 
with Africa than at present. On this account it is not surprising 
that the beginnings of things human, so far as we have been able to 
trace them, have had their fullest exemplification in Europe. Asia 
and Africa have not been so thoroughly explored, prehistorically 
speaking, as has Europe. Both are full of archeological possi- 
bilities. Darwin looked with favor on Africa as the place where 


man might have originated because of its being the present home of 


the gorilla and chimpanzee. 


Moreover Propliopithecus, a fossil 
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ape recently discovered in the Oligocene of Egypt, seems to be the 
ancestor not only of all Simiidae but also of Hominidae. But 
Africa is not a part of the Pacific area. If it was the original home 
of man, his arrival in the western hemisphere was relatively late. 

The superficial resemblance between the archaic Neandertal 
race and modern Australians led Schétensack to the belief that 
Australia was the first home of man. Such a view is untenable for 
several reasons. In the first place Australia, like Patagonia and 
Madagascar, belongs to an early Tertiary southern land mass, 
where beginning with the Miocene epoch, mammalian evolution 
came almost to a standstill. Again the resemblance of modern 
Australians to Homo neandertalensis is more fancied than real 
The architecture of the skull is quite different; the Neandertal face 
is long, while the Australian face is short. The Australian limb 
bones are long and light, those of the Neandertal race are short and 
stocky; and other minor differences might be noted. 

In discussing Asia’s claims one naturally thinks first of thi 
fact that it is not only the home of the orang-utan and the gibbon, 
but also of Pithecanthropus erectus. In this connection it is well 
to recall the main features of Klaatsch’s theory. He compared 
certain early types of man with certain anthropoids, and found 
that the differences between the gorilla and the orang-utan are in a 
measure parallel to those between the man of Neandertal and the 
later type of Aurignac. On this as a basis two lines of human 
descent are postulated. One goes back to an ancestor in Africa, 
common to the gorilla and Homo neandertalensis; the other to an 
ancestor in Asia, common to the orang-utan and Homo aurignacensis. 
These two types met and mingled in Europe, producing a new 
type that was dominant at the close of the Paleolithic period. The 
Klaatsch hypothesis has met with a rather cold reception, especially 
at the hands of Professor Keith, who is especially fitted to expose 
its weaknesses on account of his familiarity with the anatomy of the 
orang. 

To the Pacific area belongs the well-known fossil ape man from 
Java, Pithecanthropus erectus, which according to the associated 


fauna and flora is of lower Pleistocene age. Owing to the frag- 
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mentary nature not only of the Pithecanthropus remains but also of 
available collateral evidence, three rather distinct views are still 
held as to the status of the Java specimen. In the first place there 
are those who with Dubois believe it to represent a transition form 
between man and the higher apes, and to be in a sense the pre- 
cursor of man; in other words a creature that had won for itself the 
erect posture, but whose brain was still too primitive to be called 
the brain of Homo. 

Then there are those, who like Professor Keith, believe the 
name given by Dubois to be justified in a zodlogical sense; but who, 
seeing so many human characters, would go a step farther and call 
it Homo javanensis. For them the human line of descent would 
lead directly to and through Pithecanthropus on its way back to the 
parent trunk. 

Lastly, there are those who believe that Homo and Pithecan- 
thropus go back to a common ancestor, but that they represent 
different limbs of the parent trunk. Viewed in this light Prthecan- 
thropus would have no living lineal descendant. 

The Selenka Trinil Expedition of 1907-08, one of whose results 
was to reduce the age of the Pithecanthropus remains from Pliocene 
to lower Pleistocene, secured a tooth that is said by Dr Walkoff 
to be definitely human. It is a third lower molar found not at the 
Trinil site but in a neighboring stream bed and in deposits older 
(Pliocene) than those in which Pithecanthropus occurred. Should 
this prove to be the case, Pithecanthropus could no longer be regarded 
as a precursor of man; it would give us instead the cross-section of 
a different limb of the Primate tree from the limb whose branches 
represent the various types of Hominidae. 

The principal event of the Australian meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science one year ago was the 
presentation of a fossilized human skull from Darling Downs on 
the border between New South Wales and Queensland. Un- 
fortunately, this specimen was not found in situ; but is in the same 
state of fossilization as are the remains of extinct animal species 


from the same locality. The latter are said to be of Pleistocene 


age. The ‘solidly fossilized’? human skull (that of a youth) is 
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evidently not of the Neandertal type; nevertheless the authorities 
present were of the opinion that it represents an extremely primi- 
tive type. When archeologists become thoroughly awake to the 
possibilities of China a new chapter in the antiquity of occupation 
of the Pacific area will in all probability be recorded. 

Passing to the American Pacific shores a good deal has already 
been accomplished, especially in California; but the results do not 
point to a great antiquity of occupation. Man probably entered 
the Americas by way of Bering strait after the final retreat of the 
last maximum glaciation. Bearing directly on this point is the 
discovery in 1912 by Dr Hrdlicka of vestiges of an ancient popu- 
lation in northeastern Asia persisting there perhaps since late 
Paleolithic times, and which possibly gave rise to the American 
Indian. This is in line with the results of the Jesup North Pacific 
Expedition, and future archeological discoveries may confidently 
be expected to support the same point of view. Asa seat of human 
occupation therefore, China probably antedates Mexico and Peru. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, 


New HAVEN, Conn. 
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FREDERIC WARD PUTNAM! 


By A. L. KROEBER 


REDERIC WARD PUTNAM, was born in Salem, Mas- 
F sachusetts, April 16, 1839, and died at Cambridge, in the 
same state, on August 14, 1915. 

Professor Putnam was descended from a long line of Putnams, 
Appletons, Fiskes, Wa ds, Higginsons, and other New England 
families, some of which, as that whose name he bore, date back in 
Massachusetts to 1640, while all have been long established in 
America. He married in 1864 Adelaide Martha Edmands, to whom 
were born Eben Putnam, Alice Edmands Putnam, and Ethel 
Appleton Fiske Lewis. In 1882 he married Esther Orne Clark, 
who survives him. 

From the earliest years of his education, which was divided 
between careful home tuition and private schooling, Frederic Ward 
Putnam evinced an unusual interest in the observation of nature. 
He assisted his father in the cultivation of plants, studied assidu- 
ously the birds within his range, and in 1856, at the age of sixteen, 
entered the ranks of writers in natural history with a published list 
of the birds of his home county. In the same year he began a 
remarkable career of nearly sixty years of tenure of scientific 
positions in museums and other institutions, with his appointment 
as Curator of Ornithology in the famous Essex Institute of his 
native town. 

In 1856 he also entered Harvard, where he immediately fell 
under the spell of Agassiz, between whom and the youth a profound 
and loving intimacy sprang up, of which the latter’s seven-year 
service as assistant to the master, from 1857 to 1864, was only an 
outward manifestation. To the last, Professor Putnam esteemed 
the influence of the great naturalist upon himself as of the deepest; 


and he never wearied of telling his own students, in a manner which 


! See frontispiece. 


, 
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could not fail to impress as well as to charm, the story of how his 
guide put him to work at his first problem. 

There was more in this relationship than the influence of a 
mature mentality and character upon a developing one. Agassiz 
must have perceived, and at any rate encouraged, the special bent 
of mind toward direct, candid, and lucid observation of natural 
phenomena, unhampered by the technical modes of literary scholar- 
ship, that remained characteristic of Professor Putnam all his days 
and was perhaps his highest virtue in the domain of science. Few 
men knew better than he how to make use of books; but few read 
so little of them for the sake of reading. His mind was restless for 
knowledge—not the knowledge of others, but that to be had directly 
from specimen, organism, or phenomenon. The obtaining of this 
knowledge was to him a source of never-ending satisfaction in itself. 
He recognized the value of the investigations of others and made full 
employment of their results in correlating his work with the sciences 
which he pursued. But the impulse to his studies came wholly 
from within; he stood on his own ground, and not on the shoulders 
of others. He was early and remained to the last a natural his- 
torian, in the highest and dignifiedly old-fashioned sense of that 
word. 

Under the association with Agassiz he soon drifted from orni- 
thology into ichthyology, though his interests were always too living 
to become specialized in one secluded field. His studies at Harvard 
were irregular, self-directed, and therefore the more fruitful. His 
progress in achievement in these early days is shown by the fact 
that at an age where most boys are going through the routine of 
courses in trigonometry and examinations in Latin, or hesitatingly 
deciding the choice of a career, he was not only doing the work he 
loved but making contributions to the records of the science of life, 
and filling incumbencies in institutions of standing. From 1864 
to 1866 he was Curator of Vertebrates, and from 1869 to 1873 
Director of the Museum in the Essex Institute; from 1859 to 1868, 
Curator of Ichthyology at the Boston Society of Natural History; 
from 1867 to 1869, Superintendent of the Museum of the East 


Indian Marine Society. Beginning with 1869, he filled for four 
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years the same office at the Peabody Academy of Sciences. He was 
State Commissioner of Fish and Game for Massachusetts from 
1882 to 1889, Assistant in the Kentucky Geological Survey during 
1874, and Assistant to the United States Engineers in the Surveys 
West of the One Hundredth Meridian from 1876 to 1879. From 
1876 to 1878 he was Assistant in Ichthyology in the Museum of 
Comparative Zoélogy of Harvard University. It is significant that 
most of these positions were held by him in an honorary capacity. 

Two appointments which came to Professor Putnam about his 
thirty-fifth year, marked the entry of his activities into a new 
phase, characteristic of the middle period of his life. In 1873 he 
was elected permanent secretary of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. As the one fixed post in the ever 
rotating personnel of the great mother organization of American 
associations of learning, the policy of this secretaryship is perhaps 
even more deeply influential upon the destiny of scientific endeavor 
in the New World than is generally recognized. Professor Putnam 
held to this task, which is always arduous and often thankless, for 
twenty-five long years, in the course of which his quiet foresight 
and balance, as well as his unobtrusive native tact and kindliness, 
were brought to bear on countless occasions. His duties led 
him into contact with thousands of colleagues who became as many 
well-wishers and often friends; and rendered him one of the best 
known of American men of science. In 1898 Professor Putnam 
laid down this burden, and was honored by the grateful Associa- 
tion with the highest gift in its bestowal, its presidency. 

The second and even more determining appointment at the 
opening of this period was Professor Putnam's selection in 1875 as 
Curator of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology of Harvard University. This event signalled the recog- 
nition of his organizatory ability, and definitely decided a drift, 
which he had already begun to undergo, from the natural history of 
animals to that of man. The Peabody Museum was the first 
American institution specific ally devoted to that science, or group 
of sciences, which subsequently came to be most generally known 


as anthropology; its name points to its early origin, and accentuates 
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the pioneering quality of Professor Putnam’s work within and from 
within its walls. No greater tribute can be paid to his memory 
than to recall that, self-educated as he was, he broke athwart the 
classical and scholarly tradition of his day, in the greatest and 
oldest center of this tradition; and that he did so only as the result 
of persistent endeavor, and with repute, esteem, and the gain of 
affection. After eleven years, the Peabody Professorship—again 
the first in its field—was added to the Peabody Curatorship, and 
from this time on the steady development of a department of uni- 
versity instruction in anthropology was joined to the enlargement 
and perfection of the museum. 

His endeavors in the latter direction seem to have continued to 
lie nearest of all to Professor Putnam’s heart. No one can inspect 
the Peabody Museum without sensing something of the devotion 
and love that he lavished upon it for forty years. There are larger 
collections and more sumptuously housed and displayed ones even 
in America; there is none that specimen for specimen is of so high 
an order, in which quality tells so consistently, and that makes so 
unmistakable an impression of well-rounded care and completeness. 
It was one of the deep satisfactions of Professor Putnam’s life, and 
an unalloyed cause of gratification to his friends, that he was able, 
only two years before his death, to arrange the ceremony of ground- 
breaking for the completing wing of the edifice in which and for 
which he had labored so unremittingly. 

The final stage and fruition of at least the outward manifesta- 
tions of Professor Putnam’s career commenced with the great 
Chicago Fair, the ‘“‘World’s Columbian Exposition,’ as Chief of 
whose Department of Ethnology he served from 1891 to 1894. As 
in its whole spiritual effect on American life, so the influence of this 
exposition upon American anthropology, under the guidance of 
Professor Putnam, was so profound as to have served ever since 
as a point from which one dates. Collections were assembled 
from all parts of the world and housed in a building which for the 
first time bore over its portal the name of the science. The studies 
prosecuted enlisted young men whose careers were determined for 


all time. And—this directly and in the beginning solely at the 
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instigation of Professor Putnam—the foundations were broadly and 
substantially laid for one of the great museums of America. 
Scarcely, however, were the steps taken which were to assure 
this reality, when Professor Putnam was called away to a no less 
important task, the organization of an anthropological department 


—a division, it might more properly have been called from its 


broad scope—in the American Museum of Natural History, in 
New York. From 1894 to 1903, while never ceasing from his work 
at Harvard, he was able to devote enough time to this new under- 
taking, as Curator of Anthropology, to assemble a conspicuous staff, 
to double the collections, to set into movement a series of explora- 
tions, researches, and publications, and above all, to plan and shape 
all these accomplishments into a flexible organic system which has 
proved its merit by remaining the scheme of the anthropological 
activities of the institution to the present day. 

This labor, in turn, Professor Putnam resigned to undertake a 
like but newer one, upon the same terms of joint service to Harvard 
University, on the farther shore of our country. In 1903 he became 
the first Professor of Anthropology and Director of the Anthropo- 
logical Museum of the University of California. He was then 
sixty-four years of age; but in spite of the handicap of remoteness 
during a large part of each year, he threw into his Californian 
service all the habitual vigor and unremitting care of his youth, 
plus the seasoning of his mature experience. The writing of his 
hand remains in the broad outlines of this institution as visibly as 
in those on which he had fashioned before. In spite of ill health 
in which there became manifest before long the first symptoms 
of the disease to which he was ultimately to succumb, he continued 
to the utmost of his strength his activities in California, until his 
retirement at the statutory age of seventy in 1909. 

Professor Putnam’s writings number more than four hundred, 
as they appear in the bibliography added to the volume issued in 
his honor in 1909 on the occasion of his seventieth birthday. These 
publications are about equally divided between those devoted to 


natural history, to archeology, and to scientific administration. 


The range of his archeological work, which in most cases rested 
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upon his own explorations, is evidenced by reports upon shell- 
heaps in Maine and Massachusetts, mound builders’ remains in 
Ohio and Wisconsin, aboriginally inhabited caves in Kentucky, 
the geological antiquity of man in New Jersey and California, and 
conventionalization in the ancient art of Panama, to mention only 
a few random samples. His largest work is the report entitled 
“Archaeology,” forming Volume 7 of the Wheeler Geographical 
Survey, in which, with the assistance of numerous collaborators 
such as he characteristically encouraged, he inclusively reviewed 
the pre-history of California. After nearly forty years the book 
remains the broadest and most fundamental treatment of the 
subject. 

His formal honors were too many to enumerate. He was a 
distinguished member, and frequently an officer, of probably all 
American national societies of general scientific character or devoted 
to the subjects of study which he pursued; and belonged also to 
innumerable local associations, academies, and historical societies, 
in all parts of the United States. His honorary and corresponding 
memberships in foreign learned bodies were scarcely less numerous, 
and extended from London to Florence, from Paris to Edinburgh, 
from Lima to Stockholm. He received the cross of the Legion of 
Honor from the Government of France, the Drexel Gold Medal from 
the University of Pennsylvania, and the degree of Sc. D. also from 
this University. 

Professor Putnam’s helpful influence on men, especially young 
men, at the outset of their scientific careers, was no less profound 
than his accomplishments for science through his upbuilding of 
institutions. He never encroached on their freedom, met even 
abnormalities of thought with patient tolerance, and if he requested 
heavy drafts of their time, he was always and instantly ready to 
reciprocate with equally generous measures of his own hours. 
Above all, he looked upon them as friends; they were human beings 
in need of encouragement and assistance, not mere thought machines 
to be perfected and turned adrift. Each and every one of his 
students he helped. Their-existence for him did not end with their 
departure from 


the university or exploring camp. His most 
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valuable aid frequently began only then, and if occasionally the 
relationship thus established atrophied, instead of becoming warmer 
with the passage of years, the fault was never his and the regrets 
were on his side. It is no exaggeration to say that at least half of 
the anthropologists of the country today owe not only counsel but 
their first professional recognition to the influence of Professor 
Putnam. Inthe vast majority of cases they admitted and continued 
to appreciate this debt toward their Dean, whose hours in his later 
years were frequently cheered by visits that bore testimony to the 
unwavering friendship and respect of former pupils and assistants. 

In all his relations with men, Professor Putnam showed the same 
high qualities of sincerity, helpfulness, and unassuming modesty, 
charged at all times with a genuine and practical benevolence. 
The humblest of those dependent upon him regarded him with 
affection; and it was precisely the qualities which on the one hand 
caused janitors and doorkeepers at institutions he had long left to 
mourn his death, which on the other accorded him the respect and 
the hearing of men of affairs and endowed him with an unvarying 
influence upon his boards of trustees. 

In 1909, at the age of seventy, Professor Putnam became Pro- 
fessor Emeritus at both Harvard and California, and Honorary 
Curator in charge of the Peabody Museum, and in 1913, Honorary 
Director of the latter institution. He spent his so-called years of 
retirement in Cambridge, in fair health, full activity of mind, and 
well-earned comfort. The struggles of earlier days were behind 
him; his old students remained loyal; and in their company, that 
of his associates, and of his family, he lived out the full measure 
of his years. He left behind him friends, but not an enemy; he 
harmed no man and helped innumerable; he placed anthropology 
in America upon its present foundation; he fulfilled all his capaci- 


ties; and he leaves a rare memory, not only as a scientist but as 


a man. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


Les Formes élémentaires de la vie religieuse. Le systéme totémique en 
Australie. Emmte Durkuem. Felix Alcan, Paris, 1912. 647 pp. 
and tribal map of Australia. 

A contribution by Emile Durkheim always commands attention. 
His Les régles de la méthode sociologique, De la division du travail social, 
and Le Suicide have exercised an appreciable influence on sociological 
theory and are still remembered and read. As editor of L’ Année 
sociologique, Durkheim deserves credit for a methodical and extensive 
survey of anthropological and sociological literature. In this task he 
was ably assisted by his disciples and sympathizers, Hubert, Mauss and 


others. It is to be regretted that this excellent annual has now gone out 


of existence, its place having been taken by a triennial publication sup- 


plemented by occasional monographs constituting a series of Tra 
de L’Année sociologique, of which La vie religieuse is the fourth 
volume. 

As the title indicates, the work deals with Australian totemism, but 
is also meant as a general theoretical inquiry into the principles of 
religious experience. Durkheim is a veteran in Australian ethnology. 
It will be remembered that the first volume of L’ Année sociologique 
(1896-1897) contained a study from his pen devoted to ‘La prohibition 
de l’inceste et ses origines.”” Volume V (1900-1901) of the Annual 
contains another study, “Sur le totémisme’’; and volume VIII (1903 
1904) one on ‘“‘L’organisation matrimoniale australienne.’’ One need 
not therefore be surprised to find Durkheim's latest work replete with 
abundant and carefully analyzed data. In this respect the volume 
compares most favorably with much of the hazy theorizing called forth 
in such profusion by Spencer and Gillen’s descriptive monographs. 
But Durkheim’s work contains, of course, much more than a merely 
descriptive study. He had a vision and he brings a message. To these 
we must now turn. 

While a comprehensive analysis of all of Durkheim's propositions is 
entirely beyond the scope of a review, his cardinal doctrines may be dis- 
cussed under the headings of five theories: a theory of religion, a theory 
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of totemism, a theory of social control, a theory of ritual, and a theory 
of thought. 

Theory of Religion —Durkheim vigorously objects to the theories of 
religion which identify it with belief in God or in the supernatural. A 
belief in the supernatural presupposes the conception of a natural order. 
The savage has no such conception nor does he know of the supernatural. 
He does not wonder nor inquire, but accepts the events of life as a matter 
of course. The attempts to derive religion from dreams, reflections, 
echoes, shadows, etc., find as little favor with Durkheim. Is it con- 
ceivable, he exclaims, that religion, so powerful in its appeal, so weighty 
in its social consequences, should in the last analysis prove to be nothing 
but an illusion, a naive aberration of the primitive mind? Surely, that 
cannot be. At the root of religion there must lie some fact of nature 
or of experience, as powerful in its human appeal and as universal as 
religion itself. Durkheim sets out in search of that fact. Presently, 
the field of inquiry is limited by the reflection that the beings, objects, 
and events in nature cannot, by virtue of their intrinsic qualities, give 
rise to religion, for there is nothing in their make-up which could, in 
itself, explain the religious thrill. This, indeed, is quite obvious, for do 
not the least significant beings and things in nature often become the 
objects of profound religious regard? Thus the source of religion may 
not be sought in natural experience but must in some significant way be 
interwoven with the conditions of human existence. Now the most 
fundamental and patent fact in all religion is the classification of all 
things, beings, events in experience into sacred and profane. This 
dichotomy of the universe is coextensive with religion; what will explain 
the one will explain the other. The next important fact to be noted is 
that the content of religion is not exhausted by its emotional side. 
Emotional experience is but one aspect of religion, the other aspects 
being constituted by a system of concepts and a set of activities. 
There is no religion without a church. 

The fundamental propositions thus advanced by Durkheim do not 
impress one as convincing. In claiming that primitive man knows no 
supernatural, the author fundamentally misunderstands savage men- 
tality. Without in the least suspecting the savage of harboring the 
conception of a natural order, we nevertheless find him discriminating 
between that which falls within the circle of everyday occurrence and 
that which is strange, extraordinary, requiring explanation, full of power, 
mystery. To be sure, the line of demarcation between the two sets of 


phenomena is not drawn by the savage where we should draw it, but surely 
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we should not thereby be prevented from becoming aware of the existence 
of the line and of the conceptual differentiation of phenomena which it 
denotes. If that is so, Durkheim commits his initial error, fatal in its 
consequences, in refusing to grant the savage the discriminating attitude 
towards nature and his own experience which he actually possesses. The 
error is fatal indeed, for the realm of the supernatural, of which Durkheim 
would deprive the savage, is precisely that domain of his experience 
which harbors infinite potentialities of emotional thrill and religious 
ecstasy. 

Durkheim’s objection to the derivation of the first religious impulses 
from what he calls illusions, strikes one as peculiar. For what, after all, 
is truth and what is illusion? Are not the highest religions, of undis- 
puted significance and worldwide appeal, also based on illusions? Are 
not ideals, in more than one sense, illusions? Should one therefore be 
shocked if religion were shown to have its primal roots in an illusion? 
Thus Durkheim's search for a reality underlying religion does not seem 
to rest on a firm logical basis. The author’s definition of religion, finally, 
represents a conceptual hybrid, the application of which could not but 
have the gravest consequences for his study. A religion, says Durkheim, 
is an integral system of beliefs and practices referring to sacred things, 
things that are separated, prohibited; of beliefs and practices which unite 
into a moral community called the church all those who participate in 
them. This apparently innocent definition involves a series of hypotheses. 
While all will concede that religion has a subjective as well as an objective 
side, that belief is wedded to ritual, the equating of the two factors in 
one definition arouses the suspicion of an attempt to derive one from the 
other, a suspicion justified by a further perusal of the work. Closely 
related, moreover, as are belief and ritual, they belong to different domains 
of culture, their relations to tradition, for instance, and to individual 
experience, are quite different, and the methodology of research in the 
two domains must be radically different. Unless this standpoint is 
taken at the outset, inextricable situations are bound to arise. That the 
body of believers constitutes a moral community is another proposition 
which one may set out to prove but which should not be taken for granted 
in an initial definition. The proposition further prejudices the investi- 
gator in favor of the social elements in religion and at the expense of the 


individual elements. The introduction of the term “church,”’ finally, 
as well as the designation of the religious complex as an ‘‘integral system,”’ 
brings in an element of standardization and of unification, which should 


be a matter to be proved not assumed. 
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Theory of Totemism.—Durkheim takes pains to set forth his reasons 
for discarding the comparative method of inquiry. The pitfalls of this 
mode of approaching cultural problems being familiar to ethnologists, 
we may pass over the author's careful argumentation. As a substitute 
for the antiquated method Durkheim proposes the intensive study of a 
single area; for, he urges, the superficial comparison of half-authenticated 
facts separated from their cultural setting is pregnant with potentialities 


of error, while the thoroughgoing analysis of one instance may reveal a 


law. Australia is the author's choice; for from that continent come de- , 
tailed and comprehensive descriptive monographs; moreover, there, if 
anywhere, are we likely to discover the prime sources of religion: the social 
organization of the Australians being based on the clan, the most prim- 
itive form of social grouping, their religions must needs be of the lowest 
type. The author thus takes as his starting-point the Australian clan, 
which he conceives as an undifferentiated primitive horde. Each horde 
takes its name from the animal or plant most common in the locality 
where the group habitually congregates. The assumption of the name is 
a natural process, a spontaneous expression of group solidarity which L 
craves for an objective symbol. To the totemic design or carving must 


be ascribed an analogous origin. Of this type of symbolism tattooing is 
the earliest form; not finding much evidence on that point in Australia, 
the author borrows some American examples. The paintings and carvings 
of the Australian being very crude and almost entirely unrealistic, the 
author is again tempted to refer to the American Indian, while ascribing 
the character of Australian totemic art to the low degree of their technical 
advancement. The theory of social control will show us how the con- 
cept of power, mana, the totemic principle, originates in the clan. Here 
we take it for granted. Thus, on ceremonial occasions the individual 
is aware of the presence of a mysterious power; through the vertigo of 
his emotional ecstasy he sees himself surrounded by totemic symbols, 
churingas, nurtunjas, and to them he transfers his intuition of power; 
henceforth, they become for him the source from which that power flows. 
Thus it comes that the totemic representations stand in the very center 
of the sacred totemic cycle of participation; the totemic animal or plant, 
and the human members of the totemic clan become sacred by reflection. 
When so much is granted, the other peculiarities of totemism follow as 
a matter of course. Totemism is not restricted to the clans, their mem- 
bers, animals, carvings, but spreads over the entire mental universe of 
the Australian. The whole of nature is divided and apportioned between 


the clans, and all the beings, objects, phenomena of nature partake, to a 
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greater or less degree, of the sacredness of the totemic animal or plant 
or thing with which they are classified. This is the cosmogony of the 
totemic religion. Individual totemism, the worship of the guardian 
spirit, is a later derivative of clan totemism, for whereas clan totemism 
often appears alone, individual totemism occurs only in conjunction with 
clan totemism. Every religion has its individual as well as its social 
aspect. The guardian-spirit cult is the individual aspect of totemism. 
The subjective embodiment, finally, of the totemic principle is the in- 
dividual soul. But whence the totemic principle? Before passing to 
the theory of social control which brings an answer to the query, we must 
pause to examine the theory of totemism as here outlined. 

While the author’s rejection of the comparative method deserves 
hearty endorsement, the motivation of his resolve to present an intensive 
study of one culture arouses misgivings. For thus, he says, he might 
discover a law. Applicable as this concept may be in the physical 
sciences, the hope itself of discovering a law in the study no matter how 
intensive of one historical complex, must be regarded as hazardous. 
And presently one finds that there is more to the story, for Australia is 
selected for the primitiveness of its social organization (it is based on the 
clan!) with which a primitive form of religion may be expected to occur. 
That at this stage of ethnological knowledge one as competent as Emile 
Durkheim should regard the mere presence of a clan organization as a 
sign of primitiveness is strange indeed. For, quite apart from the fact 
that no form of clan system may be regarded as primitive, in the tru 
sense of the word, clan systems may represent relatively high and low 
stages of social development. Moreover, even were the social organ 
ization of the Australian to be regarded as primitive, that would not 
guarantee the primitiveness of his religion; just as his in reality complex 


and highly developed form of social organization appears side by sid« 


with a markedly low type of industrial achievement. Also from the 
point of view of the available data must the selection of Australia bi 
regarded as unfortunate, for, in point of ethnography, Australia shares 
with South America the distinction of being our dark continent \ 
most instructive study in ethnographic method could be written based 
on the errors committed by Howitt, and Spencer and Gillen, as well as 


Strehlow, our only modern authorities on the tribes from which Durk 


heim derives all his data Che fact itself that the author felt justifie 1 
in selecting the \ustralian area tor his intensive analysis, shows plainl) 
enough how far from realization still is the goal which his own life-worl 

made feasible, the rapprochement ol ethnology and of 
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But let us pass to the concrete points. The conception of a clan 
name being assumed as an expression of clan solidarity is suggestive 
enough. On the other hand, one must not be forgetful of the fact that 
a name serves to differentiate group from group, and that at all times 
names must have been given by group to group rather than assumed by 
each group for itself. Not that names were never assumed by groups 
—such names as, “‘we, the people”’ or “‘men,”’ etc., bespeak the con- 
trary but this process must be regarded as the exception rather than 
the rule. Moreover, groups of distinct solidarity such as phratries or 
the Iroquois maternal families, often appear without names (in the 
instance of the maternal family this is indeed always the case), so 
that the consciousness of solidarity in a group may not be regarded 
as inevitably leading to expression in the form of aname. As to the 
objective totemic symbol, the totemic carvings or drawings, it is dis- 
cussed most loosely by our author. Not finding the totemic tattoo 
in Australia, he appeals to American examples, but this device, of 
course, does not strengthen his case except by showing that totemic 
tattoo occurs in America. Also, he completely neglects the cardi- 
nal differences between the totemic art of the Northwest Coast and 
that of the Aranda—to both of which he refers—in failing to note that 
whereas among the Tlingit or Haida the carved crests are positively 
associated with the totemic ideas, among the Aranda the churinga or 
ground and rock designs are at best but passive carriers of momentary 
(although recurrent) totemic associations. It is, in fact, quite obvious 
that the geometrical art of the area has neither originated in nor been 
differentiated through totemic ideas, but being of an extra-totemic origin, 
has been subsequently drawn into the totemic cycle of associations with- 
out, however, ever becoming actively representative of them. Similarly, 
with the so-called totemic cosmogony, the fact that social organization 
tends to be reflected in mythology cannot indeed be disputed; this fact, 
however, altogether transcends, in its bearing, the problem of totemism. 
Hence, when we find a sociological classification of the universe coexisting 
with a totemic complex, we are fully justified in regarding the two phe- 
nomena as genetically distinct and secondarily associated. The burden 
of proof, at any rate, falls upon those who would assert the contrary. 
Durkheim's treatment of these as of other aspects of the Australian 
totemic complex reflects his failure to consider that view of totemism 
which was designed to show, at the hand of relevant data, that totemic 


complexes must be regarded as aggregates of various cultural features of 


heterogeneous psychological and historical derivation. Needless to add, 
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the adoption of that view would strike at the very core of Durkheim’s 

argument necessitating a complete recasting of the fundamental prin- 

ciples of La vie religieuse. Nor does Durkheim's discussion of the re- 

lative priority of clan totemism carry conviction. Here his facts are 

strangely inaccurate, for far from it being the case that “individual 

totemism”’ never occurs unaccompanied by clan totemism, the facts in 

North America, the happy hunting-ground of the guardian spirit, be- 

speak the contrary. Whereas that belief must be regarded as an all 

but universal aspect of the religion of the American Indian, it has nowhere 

developed more prolifically than among the tribes of the Plateau area 

who worship not at the totemic shrine. To regard the belief in guardian 

spirits, ‘individual totemism,’’ as an outgrowth of clan totemism is, 

therefore, an altogether gratuitous hypothesis! Having satisfied himself 
that all the elements which, according to his conception of religion, 
constitute a true religion, are present in totemism, Durkheim declares 
totemism to represent the earliest form of a religion which, while primitive, 
lacks none of those aspects which a true religion must have. Thus is 
reached the culminating point of a series of misconceptions of which the 
first is Durkheim's initial view and definition of religion. For had he 
given proper weight to the emotional and individual aspects in religion, 
the aspect which unites religious experiences of all times and places into 
one psychological continuum, he could never have committed the patent 
blunder of ‘‘discovering”’’ the root of religion is an institution which is 
relatively limited in its distribution and is moreover, distinguished by 
the relatively slight intensity of the religious values comprised in it. In 
this latter respect totemism cannot compare with either animal worship, 
or ancestor worship, or idolatry, or fetichism, or any of the multifarious 
forms of worship of nature, spirit, ghost and god. Several of these 
forms of religious belief are also more widely diffused than totemism and 
must be regarded as more primitive, differing from totemism in their 
independence from any definite form of social organization. Resuming 
the author’s argument, we now return to the “‘totemic principle,”’ the 
origin of which must be accounted for. 

The Theory of Social Control—Analysis shows that society has the 
qualities necessary to arouse the sense of the divine. Social standards, 
ideals, moods, impose themselves upon the individual with such cate- 
gorical force as to arouse the consciousness of external pressure emanating 
from a force transcending the powers of the individual. Through the 
action of this social force the individual on certain occasions behaves, 


feels, and thinks in a way which differs from the psychic activities of his 
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daily experience. The psychic situation of the orator and his audience, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the actions and psychic experiences 
of individuals in the crusades or during revolutions, may serve as 
examples. Now the social unit with which the Australian is most in- 
timately allied is the clan. The life of the clan mates consists of periods 
of non-eventful daily activities alternating with periods of violent emo- 
tional disturbances accompanying ceremonial occasions. While “the 
secrets’’ hold sway, to speak with the Kwakiutl, the individual lives on 
an exalted plane, manifesting qualities which altogether transcend those 
he possesses under ordinary conditions. The periodic recurrence of these 
two sets of ideas, emotions, acts, cannot but evoke in the individual the 
tendency to classify the totality of his experience into protane and 
sacred. The former embraces all that is strictly individual, the latter 
all that is social. The sense of external power which acts through the 
individual on social occasions will tend to crystallize into a concept of an 
undifferentiated, powerful, mysterious force, which pervades nature and 
absorbs the individual who feels himself external to that power and yet 
part of it. This power, as it appears to the Australian clansman, may 
be called the totemic principle. It is not the clan emblem, the totemic 
design, which is worshiped, nor the totemic animal, nor the various beings 
and things which form part of the totemic cycle of participation; but the 
totemic principle, the mysterious substance which pervades them all 
and constitutes their holiness. It was shown in the preceding section 
how this sense of power, craving for objective expression, attaches itself 
to the totemic symbols which surround the individual on ceremonial 
occasions and thus gives the initial stimulus to the formation of a sacred 
otemic world. Comparison with American data shows that the totemic 
principle is a forerunner of the wakan, the orenda as well as of the Melane- 
sian mana. The concept is the same, the only difference being that the 
totemic principle, originating as it does within the clan, reflects the clan 
differentiation of the tribe, whereas, the wakan, the orenda, etc., belonging 
to a higher stage of development, have freed themselves from the con- 
straint of the clan limit, and transcending it, have acquired that character 
of generality and homogeneity which distinguishes these concepts. 


Thus a solution is reached not alone of the totemic problem, but of 


the problem of religion. The reality which underlies religion is society 
itself. In the Australian situation society appears in its most primitive 
form—the clan. The totemic principle, the nucleus of the most primitive 


religion, is the clan itself reflected in the psyche of the individual. Net 


aware of the real source of his subjective sense of power, the Australian 


| 
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objectifies the latter in the form of religious symbolism, thus giving rise 
to the infinitely varied world of the concrete carriers of religious values. 
Thus, while here also there is illusion, it extends only to the content not 
to the existence of the ultimate reality, which is eternal. 

We may first consider the minor issue raised in this section, namely 
the identification of the totemic principle with mana. On reading the 
pages devoted to this discussion the unprejudiced student soon perceives 
that the facts supporting Durkheim’s content‘on are altogether wanting. 
There is no indication that the beliefs underlying totemic religion are 
generically the same as those designated by the terms mana or orenda; 
and that the wakan and orenda concepts should represent later stages of 
religious evolution, having superseded a stage in which the totemic 
principle reigned, is an imaginary construction which cannot be described 
otherwise than aus der Luft gegriffen. The main issue of the section, 
however, is the derivation of the totemic principle. This, in fact, is 
Durkheim's theory of religion, which is represented as a symbol of social 
control. Durkheim’s theory has the charm of originality, for no one else 
before him has, to my knowledge, held such a view, nor has the author 
himself, in his former writings, ever gone so far in his social interpretations 
of psychic phenomena. Our first objection to the derivation of the 
sacred from an inner sense of social pressure is a psychological one. That 


a crowd-psychological situation should have aroused the religious thrill 


in the constituent individuals, who—nota bene—were hitherto unac- 
quainted with religious emotion, does not seem in the least plausible. 
Neither in primitive nor in modern times do such experiences, per se, 
arouse religious emotions, even though the participating individuals are 
no longer novices in religion. And, if on occasion such sentiments do 
arise, they lack the intensity and permanence required to justify Durk- 
heim’s hypothesis. If a corroborree differs from an intichiuma, or the 
social dances of the North American Indians from their religious dances, 
the difference is not in the social composition but in the presence or absence 
or pre-existing religious associations. A series of corroborrees does not 
make an intichiuma; at least, we have no evidence to that effect, and 
human psychology, as we know it, speaks against it. Durkheim’s 
main error, however, seems to our mind to lie in a misconception of the 
relation of the individual to the social, as implied in his theory of social 
control. The theory errs in making the scope of the social on the one 
hand, too wide, on the other, too narrow. Too wide in so far as the theory 
permits individual factors to become altogether obscured, too narrow 


in so far as the society which figures in the theory is identified with a 
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crowd, and not with a cultural, historic group. The experience of all 
times and places teaches that the rapport of the individual, as such, with 
the religious object is of prime importance in religious situations. While, 
on the one hand, religious emotions are stimulated (not created) by the 
social setting, the leaders of religious thought, prophets, reformers, in- 
dividuals whose lives must be conceived as protracted communions 
with the divine, do not require the social stimulant, they shun the crowd, 
the church, the world, their god is within them, and their emotional con- 
stitution is a guarantee of an interminable succession of religious thrills. 
The lives of saints are one great argument against Durkheim’s theory. 
The psychic cast of many a savage medicineman, magician, shaman, is 
another. If the social pressure, the ceremonial whirl is so indispensable 
a factor in the religious thrill, how is it that the world over the novice, 
in anticipation of the most significant, if not initial religious experience 
of his life, withdraws from human companionship, spends days, nay 
months in isolation, fasts and purifies himself, dreams dreams and sees 
visions? If phenomena of this type are so important in religion at all 
times, can one with impunity brush them aside in his search for a plausible 
origin of religion? Or would Durkheim claim that the religious thrill, 
socially produced, did then in some way become part of the psychic 
constitution of man in the form of a hereditary predisposition? But 
our author has not advanced this theory, and it would perhaps be unfair 
to attribute it to him. 

On the other hand, the scope of the social in the author's theory is 
too narrow. For, significant as are the functions ascribed to it, the 
content of the social setting, in Durkheim’s religious laboratory, is 
curiously restricted. Religion, he says, is society, but society, we find, 
is but a sublimated crowd. The only aspect of the relation of the in- 
dividual to the social drawn upon in Durkheim’s theory is the crowd- 
psychological situation, the effect on the individual of the presence of 
other individuals who, for the time being, think, and above all, feel and 
act as he does. We hear nothing of the effect on the individual of the 
cultural type of the group of the tribal or national or class patterns of 
thought and action, and even emotion, patterns developed by history 
and fixed by tradition. Of all this we hear nothing. The only factor 
called upon to do such far-reaching service is that whimsical psycho- 
sociological phenomenon which equates a crowd of sages to a flock of 
sheep. Strange fact, indeed, that one who expects so much from the 


social should see in it so little! 


Theory of Ritual.—It will be impossible to fully discuss in these pages 
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Durkheim's suggestive analysis of rituals, negative and positive, mimetic, 
representative, and piacular. We shall restrict our remarks to the types 
of ritual which bear directly on the theories here discussed. Ritual is 
essential for belief. Nature goes through certain periodic changes; 
evidently, thinks the Australian, the divinities controlling nature must 
go through similar transformations. To this spectacle man may not 
remain indifferent; he must assist the divinities with all the powers at 
his command. The divinities, totems, etc., derive their sacred character 
from man, hence, the sacredness will decline unless revived. The group 
gathers intent on relieving the situation. But presently they feel com- 
forted: ‘‘They find the remedy because they look for it together.” On 
such occasions society becomes rejuvenated, and with it the soul of the 
individual, for is it not derived from society? 

In the mimetic dances of the intichiuma the performers believe that 
they are the animals whose multiplication they crave, hence they imitate 
them in cries and actions. This identification of man and animal exists 
only to the extent to which it is believed, and the rite feeds the belief. 
The ceremony is beneficent for it constitutes a moral re-making of the 
participants. Hence the feeling that the ceremony has been successful. 
But it was intended to further the multiplication of the totemic animal, 
and now the belief that such multiplication has actually been achieved 
arises as a correlate of the feeling that the ceremony was successful. 
Such is ritualistic mentality. 

In this case as in others the real justification of a religious rite is in 
the rite itself, that is, in the effect it produces on the social consciousness. 


The econemic or other uses to which a rite is put are secondary, they vary 


and the same rite often does service for different purposes. 

Another aspect of the ritualistic situation is what one might call an 
overproduction of thought, emotion, and activity. The elaboration of 
these processes is accompanied by pleasurable emotion, it becomes an 
end in itself. This is the threshold of Art. 

A striking example of Durkheim’s conception of ritual and of its 
effect on belief, is presented in his interpretation of mourning. When an 
individual dies, the social solidarity of his family is shaken. Driven by 
the shock of their loss, they unite. At first this leads to an intensification 
of sorrowful emotion: a “‘ panic of grief’’ sets in, in the course of which 
the individuals sob, howl and lacerate themselves. But presently the 
effect of this exhibition of solidarity in sorrow begins to be felt. The 
individuals feel comforted, reassured. The mourning is brought to an 


end through the agency of the mourning itself. 
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But the individual remains perplexed. He must account for the 
strange exhibitions of mourning. Of social forces he knows nothing. 
All he is aware of is his suffering, and he seeks the cause for it in an 
external will. Now, the body of the deceased can surely not be held 
accountable, but his soul is there and it must be vitally concerned in the 
processes of the mourning rite; but these processes are highly disagree- 
able, hence the soul must be evil. When the mourning frenzy subsides, 
and a pleasurable calm ensues, the soul is again held responsible for the 
change, but now it appears asa benevolent agency. Not only the prop- 
erties, but the survival itself of the soul, may, according to Durkheim, 
be an afterthought, introduced to account for the mourning rites. 

Thus the ritual in this and similar cases appears as a spontaneous 
response of the group to an emotional situation. The beliefs, on the 
other hand, arise out of speculative attempts designed to interpret the 
phenomena of the ritualistic performance. 

Durkheim's psychological interpretation of ritual, must, on the whole, 
be regarded as the most satisfactory part of his analysis. Nevertheless 
here, as elsewhere, he permits himself to lapse into a rationalistic and 
behavioristic attitude. While it is, of course, true that divinities exist 
only to the extent to which they are believed in and that belief is stimu- 
lated by ritual, this dependence of the gods on belief is certainly a fact 
which never enters the mind of the native. He, for one, is profoundly 
convinced of the externality and objectivity of his spiritual enemies or 
protectors, nor does he believe in the waning and waxing of their powers, 
to keep pace with the periodic changes in nature. Moreover, while the 
rite may properly be regarded as a battery by means of which the par- 
ticipants are periodically re-charged with belief, this function of ritual 
may easily be exaggerated, nor should other sources be disregarded which 
tend to preserve accepted belief, such as the forces of tradition, teaching 
and more strictly individual, as contrasted with social, experience. It 
must be remembered that ritualism on an extensive scale is, while a 
common, by no means a constant nor even a predominant characteristic 
of primitive society. An analysis, from this point of view, of the North 
American area, for instance, reveals the suggestive fact that ritual 
en masse occurs mainly in the Southwest, Southeast, Northwest, Plains 
area, and part of the Woodland area, whereas among the Eskimo, in the 
Mackenzie and Plateau areas and in California, ritual is, speaking 
generally, an individual or family function. In other words, ritual 


en masse is associated with tribes of a complex social type, where the 


group is differentiated into many definite social units some of which 
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appear as the carriers of ceremonial functions; while the tribes with a 
relatively simple social structure, based on the individual family and the 
local community, are on the whole foreign to ritualism of the above 
type. This generalization cannot be accepted without certain reserva- 
tions. The situation is really more complex, and other factors, such, for 
instance, as diffusion of rituals, would have to be taken into account; 
such tribes, moreover, as those of the Western Plains or the Nootka 
combine with a relatively simple type of social organization a relatively 
complex type of ritualism. Within certain limits, however, the gener- 
alization holds. Now, it becomes at once obvious that the intensity of 
religious belief is not correlated with complex ceremonialism. Among 
tribes devoid of complex ritualism, other factors must be operative to 
strengthen and perpetuate the existing belief; and, if that is so, we are 
also cautioned against the exclusive emphasis on ritual as a generator of 
belief even where it does occur on a large scale. The gods live not by 
ritual alone. 

As a most glaring instance of an extreme behaviorist position we must 
regard Durkheim’s attempt to account for the qualities nay, in part, 
even for the survival of the soil, by means of the “‘ritualistic mentality.” 
Elaborate criticisms of hypotheses such as this are futile, for it obviously 
represents a deliberate effort to disregard the many emotional and con- 
ceptual factors which go to the making of the soul-belief in all its aspects, 
in favor of a simplicist behaviorist explanation. When Durkheim in- 
terprets the belief in the efficacy of the intichiuma as a reflection of the 
rise in social consciousness brought on by the ceremony, he commits a 
similar error. It seems unjustifiable for instance, to disregard as a con- 
tributing factor in furthering the belief, the observation often made by 
the natives that the totemic animals and plants actually do multiply 
soon after the performance of the ceremonies. Durkheim does, indeed, 
note the fact, but he fails to utilize it in his theory. 

Theory of Thought——Whereas the prime object of the author’s work 
is to trace the origin of religious beliefs and notions, he turns repeatedly 
to the more general problem of thought, of intellectual categories. While 
the author’s remarks on that subject are not extensive nor systematic, 
enough is said before the volume draws to a close, to make his position 
stand out in bold relief. No less than the categories of religion the 
categories of thought are of social origin. The importance of individual 
experience and of tentative generalizations derived therefrom should 
not be underestimated, but isolated individual experience lacks the 


elements necessary to give the notions which thus arise that character of 
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generality and imperativeness which distinguishes the mental categories. 
Mana, the totemic principle, that objectified intuition of society, is the 
first religious force, but also the prototype of the notion of force in general; 
just as the concept of soul, the active element in man, is, as shown, of 
social derivation. Similarly with the category of causality. The “will 
to believe’’ aspect of ritualistic mentality, as manifested, for instance, in 
the intichiuma ceremonies, has been dwelt on at length. But the belief 
alone is not sufficient; it would, at best, result in a state of expectancy. 
The rites must be repeated whenever need is felt of them, and the emo- 
tional attitude must be supplemented by a concept, if the intichiuma as 
a method of constraining or assisting nature is to be counted on. The 
concept that like produces like becomes a fixed mental category, and 
behind it is a social mandate. ‘‘The imperatives of thought seem to 
constitute but another aspect of the imperatives of Will.”’ 

The notion that the qualities of objects can be communicated to their 
surroundings by a process of propagation, cannot be derived from daily 
experience, for the phenomenon in question does not occur within the 
domain of such experience, but constitutes a peculiarity of the religious 
world. Religious forces, qualities, being themselves but sublimated 
and transformed aspects of society, are not derived from objects but super- 
added upon them. The intrinsic virtues of the carriers of religious forces 
are thus indifferent, and the most insignificant things may become objects 
of greatest religious import. It is not strange that sacredness can be 
communicated by contagion from object to object for it is by contagion 
that sacredness becomes primarily fixed upon objects. Nor is this con- 
tagiousness of the religious irrational, for it creates bonds and relations 
between objects, beings, actions, otherwise disparate, and thus paves the 
way for future scientific explanations. What was heretofore called the 
cosmogony of totemism, the classificatory aspect of the most primitive 
religion, thus becomes the prototype of classification in general, the first 
source of the notions of genus, subordination, codrdination. 

The mental categories, concludes Durkheim, are not merely instituted 
by society, but they are, in their origin, but different aspects of society. 
The category of genus finds its beginning in the concept of the human 
group; the rhythm of social life is at the basis of the category of time; 
the space occupied by society is the source of the category of space; the 
first efficient force is the collective force of society, bringing in its wake 
the category of causality. The category of totality, finally, can only be 


of social origin. Society alone completely transcends the individual, 


rises above all particulars. ‘‘The concept of Totality is but the abstract 
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form of the concept of society: Society is the whole which comprises all 
things, the ultimate class which embraces all other classes.”’ 

The author’s attempt to derive all mental categories from specific 
phases of social life which have become conceptualized, is so obviously 
artificial and one-sided that one finds it hard to take his view seriously, 
but the self-consistency of the argument and, in part, its brilliancy compel 
one to do so. In criticism we must repeat the argument advanced in 
another connection in the preceding section: in so far as Durkheim's 
socially determined categories presuppose a complex and definite social 
system, his explanatory attempts will fail, wherever such a system 
is not available. The Eskimo, for example, have no clans nor phratries 
nor a totemic cosmogony (for they have no totems); how then did their 
mental categories originate, or is the concept of classification foreign to 
the Eskimo mind? Obviously, there must be other sources in experience 
or the psychological constitution of man which may engender mental 
categories; and, if that is so, we may no longer derive such categories 
from the social setting, even when the necessary complexity and de- 
finiteness are at hand. 

In this connection it is well to remember that the origin of mental 
categories is an eternally recurring event; categories come into being 
within the mental world of every single individual. We may thus ob- 
serve that the categories of space, time, force, causality, arise in the mind 
of the child far ahead of any possible influence from their adult surround- 
ings by way of conscious or even deliberate suggestion. To be sure, these 
categories are, in the mind of the child, not strictly conceptualized nor 
even fully within the light of consciousness, but their presence is only too 
apparent: the individual experience of the child rapidly supplements the 
congenital predisposition of the mind. Instructive conclusions, bearing 
on these and other questions of epistemology, could be drawn from a 
systematic analysis of the grammars of primitive languages. Grammar 
is but a conceptual shorthand for experience and the means by which 
a relatively unlimited experience is squeezed into the frame of a strictly 
limited grammar is classification. Now, while the psychic processes 
underlying grammatical categories fall notoriously below the level of 
consciousness, they do nevertheless represent the deepest and most 
fundamental tendencies of the mind which, without doubt, provide the 
foundation for later, more conscious mental efforts, in similar directions. 
While no intensive study of primitive grammars, from the above point of 
view, has as yet been made, erough is known to foresee that but a fraction 


of the categories thus revealed will prove of specifically social derivation. 
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There remains another equally fundamental criticism to be made of 
Durkheim’s doctrine. As we have seen, the author maintains that 
infectiousness is a specifically religious phenomenon. It does not seem 
that even the infectiousness of the sacred has been satisfactorily accounted 
for by the author. For, granting that sacredness is not inherent in 
objects but projected into them, that fact would not, per se, explain why 
sacredness should be so readily communicable from object to object. 
The Australian is not aware of the extraneous character of the sanctity 
of things, and surely it would be impossible for him to believe that his 
consciousness is if not the ultimate, yet the proximate source of that 
sanctity. Hence, the infectiousness of the sacred remains, from that 
standpoint, inexplicable. Another instance of the psychologist’s fallacy! 
This, however, is but a minor point. But can we follow the author in 
his assertion that infectiousness is peculiar to the sacred and that the 
quality is foreign to experience outside of the religious realm? Assuredly 
not. Daily observation brings before the mind of the savage numerous 
instances of the communicability of qualities. Wet comes from wet, 
and cold from cold; red ochre makes things red and so does blood, while 
dirt makes them dirty; touching rough surfaces brings roughness of skin 
and soreness; intimate contact with strongly smelling substances com- 
municates the smell; heat, finally, produces heat—and pain. If the 
sacred is infectious, so is profane nature, and the mind which learns from 
the one its first lesson in categorizing can learn it from the other as well. 
It will be seen that the above criticism is based on a special instance. 
It must now be generalized. The exclusive emphasis on the religious and 
ultimately on the social as the source of the fundamental categories of 
thought is unjustifiable in view of the rich variety of profane experience 
which is amenable to like conceptualization. While the point, when 
made in this general form, is fairly obvious, much interesting research 
work in this neglected field of primitive mentality remains to be done. 
The magico-religious aspect of primitive life and thought has for years 
monopolized our attention to such an extent that the less picturesque but 
no less real concrete experience of the savage has remained almost com- 
pletely in the background. What does the savage know? should be the 
question. A vast store of data is available, on which to base our answer, 
and more can be procured. 

The principal criticisms here passed on Durkheim’s work may now 
be summarized as follows: — 


The selection of Australia as the practically exclusive source of infor- 


mation must be regarded as unfortunate, in view of the imperfection of 
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the data. The charge is aggravated through the circumstance that the 
author regards the case of Australia as typical and tends to generalize 
from it. 

The Theory of Religion is deficient in so far as it involves the com- 
mingling in one definition of disparate aspects of the religious complex 
Many of the special points made in the course of the work are thus pre- 
judged; the individual and subjective aspect of religion, in particular. 
thus fails to receive proper attention. 

The Theory of Totemism suffers from the disregard of the ethnological 
point of view which forces upon us the conviction that the institution 
must be regarded as highly complex historically and psychologically. 


The resulting interpretation of the totemic complex, while giving evidence 


of Durkheim’s superior psychological insight and often brilliant argu- 
mentation, recalls by its one-sidedness and artificiality the contributions 
to the subject on the part of the classical anthropologists. 

The Theory of Social Control must be rejected on account of its 
underestimation as well as overestimation of the social, involving a 
fundamental misconception of the relation of the individual to society. 
For, on the one hand, the individual becomes, in Durkheim's presentation, 
completely absorbed in the social; society itself, on the other hand, is not 
conceived as a historical complex but as a sublimated crowd. 

The Theory of Ritual, while involving much true insight, is narrowly 
behavioristic and rationalistic and fails to do justice to the direct effect 
of experience upon the mind. The conception of the subjective side of 
religion as an after-thought, consequent upon and explanatory of action, 
must be vigorously rejected. 

The Theory of Thought, finally, suffers from an exclusive emphasis 
on socio-religious experiences as the sources of mental categories, to the 
all but complete exclusion of the profane experience of the savage and 
the resulting knowledge of the concrete facts and processes in Nature. 

Thus the central thesis of the book that the fundamental reality 


underlying religion is society, must be regarded as unproved. 


A. A. GOLDENWEISER 
AFRICA 


Esquisse ethnologique des principales populations de l’ Afrique équatoriale 
francaise. L. Poutrin. Paris: Masson et Cie, 1914. 8°, pp. 129. 
One of the most important studies of African ethnography so far 


made is this esquisse ethnologique of Dr Poutrin, published by the Société 
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anticsclavagiste de France. It is, of course, far from being a final mono- 
graph upon the peoples of French Equatorial Africa. Such a work 
cannot be produced for years to come. Knowledge of the populations 
that occupy an area extending through twenty degrees of latitude 
(4° S. to 15° N.) and stretching from the basin of the Niie to the shores 
of the Atlantic is, as yet, incomplete. Large regions are still almost 
unknown. Within this area, too, movements have taken place upon 
an enormous scale. Tribes have been displaced, slavery has carried 
individuals far from their place of origin, contacts and penetrations have 
taken place to an extraordinary degree. Only the most thorough and 
careful study can ever unravel the problems presented and produce 
order in the widespread confusion. If order is ever to be produced, 
pioneers must clear the way and this Dr Poutrin has done in more than 
creditable fashion. Within the region under consideration, some of the 
greatest movements of population in the history of the Dark Continent 
have taken place. During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
occurred the great Jaga or Zimba migration; originating in the land of 
the Masai, they traversed Africa in every direction, south of the great 
equatorial forest, overwhelming Bantu populations in their course, crossing 
the Congo and reaching to the district of the modern Ba-Yaka, whom 
Poutrin considers a mixture of the invading Jaga with the Bateke. Even 
more important for this region was the great Pahouin (Fan) migration. 
They, too, started from an eastern home, but skirted the great forest on 
the north; coming from the high plateaus of eastern Africa, they are now 
represented by the Monbutto of the upper Ubangiand the Uelle. Lesser 
movements are traceable, among them those of Arab slavers. Two 
centers of ethnographic dislocation may be recognized, in the northeast 
Dar-Banda, in the southwest the Gaboon. Our author recognizes 
frankly the impossibility of studying the natives as if they formed part 
of some few homogeneous groups. He is compelled to take them up in 
little parcelings, bit by bit. In doing so, he divides the area studied into 
four zones: (a) the Gaboon and Middle Congo; (}) the zone of the great 
equatorial forest; (c) the zone of transition between the fetichist and the 
islamized country; and (d) the zone more or less completely islamized. 
Then taking up the little populations within these zones one by one, 
he presents a brief summary of what is known of each, somatologically, 
ethnographically, and in regard to origins and kinships. On the map 
accompanying the discussion, one hundred and thirty-eight different 
peoples are located by different marking, the colors used to some extent 


showing known or probable relations. This kind of work is not easy 
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and Dr Poutrin has done it with skill. His sketch well shows our present 
knowledge and must serve as a basis for all future work in this field. 


FREDERICK STARR 


Etude anthropologique des Populations des Régions du Tchad et du Kanem. 
R. GAILLARD and L. Poutrin. Paris: Emile Larose, 1914. 8°, 
pp. 111. (Extrait des Documents scientifiques de la Mission Tilho, 
Tome It). 

In the study of the populations of the Chad region by Drs Gaillard 
and Poutrin, we have at once a contribution to knowledge and a model 
of method. The work is purely somatological and it is, in a sense, a 
trial case and a test. To what degree is physical anthropology worth 
while and to what results can it actually lead? The authors worked 
independently of each other upon the little-known populations of the 
islands and borders of Lake Chad: their methods of measurement being 
rigidly controlled and identical, the results are combined as if ‘aken by 
one person. The measurements made were numerous and permit the 
calculation of a great number of proportions, indices, etc. Comparisons 
are made between the result secured and similar data relative to other 
peoples and races,—Congo natives, American Indians, Europeans. The 
peoples investigated form four well-marked groups,—the Boudouma, 
Kanembu, Oulad Sliman, and Jeda, the Oulad Sliman being Caucasic. 
The authors believe that their results permit successful solution of 
questions of origin and movement., A sketch map and a series of portraits 
accompany the work, which is also abundantly illustrated by curves, 
diagrams, and outlines. 

FREDERICK STARR 


Anthropological Report on Ibo-Speaking Peoples of Nigeria. Part IV. 
Law and Custom of the Ibo of the Asaba District, S. Nigeria. Part V. 
Addenda to Ibo-English Dictionary. Part VI. Proverbs, Stories, 
Tones in Ibo. NORTHCOTE W. THomAs. London: Harrison and 
Sons, 1914. 8°, pp. VI, 208; XIV, 184; VIII, 114. 

In the three volumes before us, similar in form and style to preceding 
parts, Mr N. W. Thomas, Government Anthropologist, continues his 
studies upon the Ibo-speaking peoples. The populations here investi- 
gated are those of the Asaba district, which includes a number of large 
towns and a total population of 200,000 people. The town of Asaba 
itself is situated directly upon the Niger river at about 6° 20’N. While 


the population of the district is fairly homogeneous, four or five dialects 
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may be distinguished. There are Yoruba linguistic islands in the area 
and customs have been locally and markedly influenced by Benin city, 
with which relations were admittedly maintained. The population is 
true negro. Among the large towns are Ibuzo, said to have 40,000 
inhabitants, Asaba with 27,000 and Oboluku with 20,000. Thomas's 
work is conscientious and deserves praise; his style, however, is tedious 
and dry, and his statements are so badly made as to be often ambiguous. 
His most interesting matter is certainly that regarding religion and magic, 
marriage, property, slavery, and law. The idea of reincarnation is 
found among these natives in various forms, among which the relation 
of the ci and the ago appears particularly suggestive; ‘‘ a person stands 
in the relation of ago to another person alive or dead called their ci 
and the ago is believed to be the reincarnation of the ci, or to be sent into 
the world with their help.’’ This idea enters again and again into custom 
and practice and exercises a wide influence. The author fully develops 
the idea regarding social ranks and titles; these peoples are sticklers for 
ceremony and the recognition of position; each person who has assumed 
a title is entitled to special consideration on that account and minute 
attention is given to the matter. Marriage customs are many and 
variable and among them are some practices that demand further study 
and investigation elsewhere. Thus, the relation between a woman and 
her lover, not a husband but a permanent companion, recognized and 
approved by her father is known as idebwe; the woman is idebwe, the 
man mbwa; the woman who is idebwe may make her daughter such in 
turn, if she has no sons; she is herself usually without brothers, and 
standing to her father in the relation of a son, remains in his house. 
This custom is analogous to the isomi marriage, already described by 
Thomas elsewhere in connection with the Edo-speaking people. Another 
curious custom, complicated in itself and even more complicated through 
Thomas’s confused style of writing, is the practice of woman marriage, 
which is stated to have practically the same distribution as the idebwe 
custom. The discussions of slavery and property inheritance are among 
the most important and interesting in the books. In the part devoted 
to proverbs, etc., Thomas brings the list, begun in Part 111, from 380 up 
to 1022 in number. Asa whole the proverbs do not come up to the usual 
African grade, although it is probable that the translations do not do 
them full justice; nor does Mr Thomas have a quick perception of the 
pith and keenness of proverbs anyway—in his explanatory hints and 


notes not infrequently quite losing their evident point and wit. Phono- 


graphic records were made by Thomas of some stories and these records 
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have been subjected to rather careful study by experts. The result is 
a statement regarding tones in Ebo. Some changes are made in his 
earlier views of the matter; there are more tones in these languages 
than he at first believed, but he is in doubt as to how many must be 
recognized. The volumes are published and distributed by the Gov- 
ernment of Nigeria, which deserves credit for its encouragement of anthro- 
pological study. 

FREDERICK STARR 


Specimens of Languages from Southern Nigeria. NORTHCOTE W. THOMAS. 

London: Harrison and Sons, 1914. 8°, pp. 143. 

Also by Mr Thomas and distributed by the Government of Nigeria 
is this volume of specimens of languages. For the most part the matter 
is arranged in tables, 151 numbered words or phrases being given in 
fifty different languages or dialects. The matter is varied and of varying 
value; its arrangement is rather confused and disorderly. The material 
will however prove useful in fixing linguistic forms and in tracing rela- 
tionships. 

FREDERICK STARR 


The Languages of West Africa. FREDERICK WILLIAM HuGH MIGEOD 
London: Kegan Paul, French, Triibner and Co., 1911, 1913. 2 vols. 
8°, pp. VIII, 373; IX, 436. (Price 35 shillings. 

No more important book regarding African languages has appeared 
than Migeod’s Languages of West Africa. As a transport officer, the 
author has spent years upon the west coast and has an actual practical 
knowledge of several of the more important languages within his district. 
He estimates the number of languages spoken within the area of his in- 
vestigation at four hundred, and his book is devoted to a comparative 
study of some of these. The work represents an astonishing industry 
and an unusual independence in thought and method. The plain and 
simple statement of some of the difficulties he has met is not the least 
important part of the book. Few persons realize the fundamental 
difference in operation between the negro and European minds,—nay 
between the mental operations of African and African. This difference 
renders the gathering of vocabularies and specimens of languages a 
difficult and uncertain task. It is doubtful whether most of the vocabu- 
laries collected by travelers and questionnaire workers have any value. 
Among the difficulties in the study of African languages one of the most 


immediate lies in the phonology. Not only are there strange sounds in 
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these languages, the sounds are also extraordinarily vague and fluctu- 
ating; the possibilities of permutations for euphony or ease of pronunci- 
ation, or in response to grammatical necessities are inconceivable; tone, 
too, enters into the utterance of words and the variations in tone pro- 
foundly affect meaning. Whether these strange and variable sounds are 
to be laboriously represented by special type, introducing strange dia- 
critical marks and tonic accents is a disputed question. We believe that 
Migeod is wise in refraining from so doing; he uses as simple an alphabet 
as possible,—surely a sensible procedure as his work involves the citation 
of scores of tongues and does not in the least aim to teach the practical 
use of any. Believing that grammatical structure is far more important 
in tracing history and relationship of languages than lexical similarities, 
he lays chief stress on it. He first presents a tabular statement of gram- 
matical rules in thirty-three languages; here at a glance one becomes 
aware of differences of the most striking and fundamental sort and gains 
a hint of groupings and relationships. This most instructive table, full 
grasp of which will demand profound study, is followed by a study of 
numeral words. Migeod reduces vocabulary comparison to a minimum; 
instead of bringing together long lists of words of every kind, he confines 
himself absolutely to numerals and pronouns. These he considers among 
the oldest of words and least subject to change; he believes that so far 
as vocabularies are capable of supplying data for judgment, they are 
adequate. Within his geographical area number systems vary; there 
are quinary, decimal and vigesimal usages,—clearly based on finger- 
counting. The words for 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, II, 12, 18, 19, 20, 
30, 51, 58, 59, 100 will supply all the information necessary. Tables 
are given of the numerals from many languages. A third tabulation 
consists of language specimens from fifty-four different languages; they 
are selected to illustrate the most important points in grammar and are 
simple in the extreme. In special chapters devoted to the plural, the 
verb, the article, gender, the adjective, the pronoun, the preposition, 
time, and language building, the author brings out clearly the most 
important characteristics of his West African languages. He also gives 
interesting and easy chapters on the Hausa Language—as an example of 
one speech—Literature, and Vai Writing and Literature. In two chap- 
ters of analysis, comparison, and elimination, he reaches a tentative, 
though no doubt in its main features a final, grouping and classification. 
On the whole he inclines to recognize six groups:— 
(1) Non-article Bantu type. 


(2) Article Bantu type languages: (a) prefix; (b) suffix. 
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(3) Masculine and feminine gender languages. 
(4) Direct object preceding verb languages: (a) pure; (b) Bantuised. 
(5) Primeval languages. 
(6) Modern languages, a mixture of others and not classifiable. 
This part of the book is full of passages deserving quotation, but we have 
said enough to show that Migeod’s work is of high importance and that 
its anthropological and psychological value is equal to its linguistic 
significance. 
FREDERICK STARR 


The Mende Language. FREDERICK WILLIAM HuGH MIGEoD. London, 
1908. 16°, pp. Xvi, 18-271. (Price 7s 6d.) 

A Grammar of the Hausa Language. FREDERICK WILLIAM HvuGH 
MicEop. London. 1914. 16°, pp. xu, 229. (Price 7s 6d.) 

Mende Natural History Vocabulary. FREDERICK WILLIAM HvuGH 
MiGceop. London. 1913. 16°, pp. vill, 9-64. (Price 4s. 6d.) 
Three books by the same author and dealing with African languages 

have been published by the same house, Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 

and Co. The Mende Language isa prac tical handbook. It consists of 
four parts,—useful phrases, grammar, vocabularies, stories. The method 
of giving the stories deserves imitation: they are told in brief sentences, 
each given a line, while the translation is printed in corresponding lines 
opposite. The Grammar of the Hausa Language is also a practical book, 
but intended for students who have already acquired some knowledge of 
the tongue. The grammar is fully given; the vocabulary is full and diver- 
sified; the common idiomatic expressions are carefully selected and ar- 
ranged to illustrate the rules fully. The Mende Natural History Vo- 
cabulary shows that the Mende are fair observers of nature; animals and 

plants are fairly discriminated although some bases of grouping show a 

viewpoint quite unlike our own. The author gives in connection with 

the names many interesting notes upon native uses and notions regarding 
living things, both animals and plants. 
FREDERICK STARR 


Angass Manual, Grammar and Vocabulary. H.D.Fovurtkes. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co., 1915. 16°, pp. XVIII, 313. 
This book is not entirely a purely Angass manual; it is also, and largely, 

a discussion of Hausa analogies and problems. The Angass language is 

a monosyllabic language of extremely simple grammatical structure. 


Foulkes claims that its resemblances to Hausa are so many and striking 
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as to raise questions of relationship. Angass is ‘itself either the or- 


iginal or a variation of a group of dialects which are spoken by the 
neighboring tribes of the Montoils, Thal, Chip, Ankwe, Sura, and Mu- 
shere. . . . In very many essential words, but more especially in its 
construction it bears a very great similarity to Hausa, which leads to 
the fair inference that the latter is derived from Angass; for so far as we 
at present know, the Angass and its varieties are indigenous, whereas 
the Hausas are immigrants. . . . I should like the opinion of those whose 
knowledge of Hausa is more intimate than my own—if I am correct then 
Hausa is a negro and not a Hamitic language.’’ Much of the author’s 
purpose is to propound his views in this direction. In so far as this book 
is a manual, it is about evenly Grammar and Vocabulary. 


FREDERICK STARR 


INDONESIA 


The Pagan Tribes of Borneo. By CHARLES HosE and WILLIAM McDovu- 
GALL. Appendix by A. C. HAappon. 2 vols. London: Macmillan, 
1912. 

These two volumes are the result of the combined efforts of Dr Hose, 
who was for twenty-four years connected with the government of Sarawak 
as Resident Magistrate, and of Dr McDougall, a member of the Cam- 
bridge Anthropological Expedition to Borneo. 

Dr Hose’s duties necessitated constant intercourse with the natives 
and frequent long journeys into the interior. That he made the most of 
his opportunities to observe and record the life of the natives is evidenced 
by these volumes. In them he has preserved for us an excellent record 
of the daily life, social systems, methods of warfare, crafts, decorative 
art, ideas of spiritual existences and practices arising from them, and has 
also given a short treatise on myths, legends, and stories. In addition 
there are summarized, in three excellent chapters, the chief features and 
incidents of the geography, history, and government of Borneo. More 
than two hundred plates of unusual excellence and interest, as well as 
many drawings and maps, aid the reader in following the descriptions. 

The authors separate the population into two great divisions,—the 
Mohammedan or Malay and the Pagan. The first, which they consider 
a very heterogeneous group with a foreign culture, is mentioned only 
incidentally to bring out its influence on the interior tribes. The Pagan 
people are said to number about two million and are placed in six prin- 
cipal divisions by reason of physical type, language, traits of culture, 


dress, and the like. 
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These divisions are:— 

(1) The Sea Dayak or Iban, who speak one language. 

(2) The Kayan, with a single language. 

(3) The Kenyah, with many dialects of a single language. 

(4) The Klemantin. This division holds about one half the total 
population, and comprises many diverse groups which vary considerably 
among themselves in language and customs. 

(5) The Murut of North Borneo, who resemble the Klemantin. 

(6) The Punan, made up of small nomadic bands, the language of 
which is apparently related to the Kenyah and Klemantin. 

These are held to be natural divisions, each one of which presents 
certain peculiarities or “‘ group marks "’ which make it possible to assign 
the majority of individuals to their proper places. However, there 
appears to be no great difference in their physical characteristics. A 
considerable amount of variation is observable in the members of each, 
yet the same variations are found, to a greater or less extent, in each; 
such for instance as the common occurrence of wavy or curly hair, the 
Mongoloid type of eye, or the occasional individual who closely approxi- 
mates the European type of features. 

Much attention is given to the probable origin of these Pagan people, 
and the authors have not hesitated to formulate a theory as to the ethnic 
affinities of all the principal tribes, although they admit that the basis 
on which it rests is slight. Briefly stated, their opinion is as follows: 
it is possible but not certain that, in the remote past, Borneo was in- 
habited by Negrito, or pigmy blacks; that at a time before Borneo, Java, 
and Sumatra were separated from the mainland, that part of the world 
was inhabited by members of the Indonesian race, who were then in a 
state of culture similar to that of the present-day Punan. These In- 
donesians are supposed to have resulted from the contact and blending 
of Caucasic and Mongoloid stocks in the southeastern corner of Asia 
(vol. 11, p. 227). When Borneo was separated from the mainland a part 
of this stock was cut off, and it is from them that the Punan, Kenyah, 
and Klemantin are descended. Ata much later period the Kayan reached 
the southern coasts of Borneo and began to penetrate toward the interior 
by following up the river courses. It is thought that these people re- 
present a part of the Indonesian stock which remained in the region of the 
Irrawadi; there through the southward drift of peoples from China they 
received fresh infusions of Mongoloid blood and thus became much more 
Mongoloid in character than their kinsmen who were cut off in the 


Islands. During many centuries they moved slowly toward Borneo by 
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way of Tenasserim, the Malay peninsula, and Sumatra, learning or 
developing during this time the culture characterized by the cultivation 
of rice on burned land, the building of long houses, the use of boats, and 
the working of iron. Upon their arrival in Borneo they became the dis- 
tributors of this culture to the tribes with whom they came in contact. 

These important deductions are based on the historic movements of 
the Kayan people; on the traditions that they came across the sea and 
have recently reached their present locations by movement from the 
south; on the fact that the Kayan still make long journeys by water; 
and finally on alleged affinities in respect of physical characters and culture 
with the Karen, Chin, Kakhyen, and Naga, who are considered as the 
surviving branches of the original Indonesian population in southeastern 
Asia. These affinities are gathered from descriptions which are admitted 
to be meager and unsatisfactory, and which present quite as many radical 
divergences in culture as they do similarities. 

It may well be that the population not only of Borneo but of all 
Malaysia came originally from southeastern Asia, but it appears to the 
reviewer that the attempt to connect the Kayan definitely with any 
tribe or set of tribes now living in that region is, at best, little more than 
an interesting speculation. Using the same material it would be equally 
easy to prove their relationship with nearly any of the more advanced 
of the pagan peoples of the Philippines, while a very good case might be 
made out for certain peoples in more distant lands. 

The Murut tribe is held to be made up chiefly of immigrants from the 
Philippines or from Annam. This belief is based chiefly on the fact that 
their system of agriculture involves irrigation, the use of the water 
buffalo, and the raising of two crops a year on permanent fields; also on 
the absence of any axe or blow-pipe. 

Here it should be noted that there is considerable evidence that the 
use of irrigated fields is not of great antiquity throughout the Philippines; 
also that the Borneo type of axe and the blow-pipe are found in several 
widely separated districts of the Philippine Islands. 

Che Sea Dayak, or Iban, are regarded as “‘ Proto-Malays ’’ who came 
into the southwestern corner of Borneo at no distant date. In the main 
they were brought from Sumatra by Malay pirates, who enrolled them 
as fighting men. 

In addition to the above, there have probably been numerous minor 
invasions such, for instance, as the Javanese-Hindu and Chinese. 

In the closing paragraph of this section, the authors re-affirm their 


belief that the Indonesian stock was largely Caucasic, and that the Kayan, 
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of all the Indonesians, have preserved most faithfully the ancient system. 
In support of this theory they attempt to show that the religious beliefs, 
the system of divination and of augury by the entrails of sacrificial victims 
strangely resembles, even in many details, the corresponding system 
practised by the Romans. Not content with this speculation they call 
our attention to the fact that the term Bali, which to the Kayan denotes 
anything sacred, is of Sanskrit derivation; that the name of the bird most 
used in augury is Flaki, thus bearing a suggestive resemblance to the 
German Falke, and the Latin falco; finally the Kayan for “‘ omen ”"’ is 
amau which is strikingly like the Latin (p. 256). 

We have here an inte~esting theory or set of theories which may lead 
to profitable discussion, but for the moment it must be admitted that the 
conclusions are based on doubtful and exceedingly speculative material. 

The balance of the work is of quite a different character, being based 
on careful observation. 

The first part of Volume 11 contains minute descriptions of the belief 
in spirits, the soul, animistic beliefs, the practice of magic, spells and 
charms. This material is analyzed in connection with the chapters on 
social organization, to discover if there is any evidence that a totemic 
system once flourished among these tribes. Certain customs which 
suggest totemism are discovered, such, for instance, as the refusal to 
eat an omen animal, the slaying and eating of certain animals only when 
accompanied by religious rites, the myth told by one community which 
claims to be related to the crocodile, the setting up of images of the hawk 
and crocodile before the house, and the belief that the soul of man 
assumes the form of some tabooed animal. The authors have found 
explanations for these customs and beliefs, and are inclined to reject the 
idea that they are vestiges of a once fully developed totemic system. 
However, they find in the ngarong of the Iban, which in many cases is 
hardly distinguishable from a fetish, ‘“‘ a very natural and possible mode 
of origin of totem worship’ which is here prevented from development 
by the agricultural habits, the addiction to war and head-hunting which 
necessitates strict subordination of each community to its chief and to 
the prevalence of a belief in a supreme being (p. 113). 

The methods and weapons of warfare receive careful attention, as 
does the custom of head-hunting. Thiscustom is thought to have been 
introduced a few centuries ago by the Kayan from whom it spread to 
other tribes. Two theories for its origin are offered: one is that it arose 
from the extension of the custom of adding human hair to the sword hilt 


and to the shield, to complete the terrifying representation of the human 
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face. The second possibility is that it arose out of the custom of killing 
slaves on the death of a chief, in order to provide servants for him on 
his journey to the other world (p. 191). 

In view of the wide spread of the custom of head-hunting and human 
sacrifice, not only in Borneo and the islands to the south but also in the 
Philippines and Formosa, it does not appear likely that it is a recent 
introduction through the Kayan or any single tribe; neither does it 
appear to be of such simple origin as the authors suppose. The explana- 
nations offered are only two of several possible motives, such, for instance, 
as the gratification of certain spirits who are thus induced to grant success 
in war, bounteous crops and the like; blood revenge, and the desire of 
warriors to be known as brave and successful members of their class. 

The evolutionary scheme of Dr Haddon is closely followed in the 
fifty pages devoted to a description and analysis of the decorative designs 
found in tattoo, beadwork, woodwork, and painting. 

Following a careful review of the moral and intellectual peculiarities 
of the tribesmen, the authors take direct issue with those who attempt to 
exhibit the mental life of savage peoples as profoundly different from our 
own. On page 222 we read:— 

We have no hesitation in saying that, the more intimately one becomes 
acquainted with these pagan tribes, the more fully one realizes the close similarity 
of their mental processes to one’s own. Their primary impulses and emotions 
seem to be in all respects like our own. It is true that they are very unlike the 
typical civilized man of some of the older philosophers, whose every action pro- 
ceeded from a nice and logical calculation of the algebraic sum of pleasures and 
pains to be derived from alternate lines of conduct; but we ourselves are equally 
unlike that purely mythical personage. The Kayan or the Iban often acts im- 
pulsively in ways which by no means conduce to further his best interests or 
deeper purposes; but so do we also. He often reaches conclusions by processes 
that cannot be logically justified; but so do we also. He often holds, and upon 
successive occasions acts upon, beliefs that are logically inconsistent with one 
another; but so do we also. 

The work closes with a detailed study of the physical characters of 
the races and peoples of Borneo by Dr A. C. Haddon. His conclusions 
agree, in the main, with those mentioned earlier in this review. Special 
emphasis is laid on the observation that the Bornean peoples may be of 
more complex origin than earlier generalizations suggest. 


Fay-Cooper COLE 
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Kraniologische Untersuchungen niassischer Schidel. VON KLEIWEG DE 
ZWAAN, J. B. vill, 263 pp., I map, 156 figures and 2 tables.— 
Appendix: Zoologische Resultate, pp. 265-325. Martinus Nijhoff: 
Haag, 1915. 

With the present third volume Kleiweg de Zwaan’s Nias work comes 
to its conclusion. The first volume (1914) treated of ‘‘ Die Heilkunde 
der Niasser,’’ the second one (1914) of ‘‘ Anthropologische Untersuch- 
ungen iiber die Niasser ’’ (see review in vol. 17, No. 2, of this periodical). 
The systematic and scientific treatment of the material in the third 
volume also is carried out thoroughly and with care. The studies on 
the Nias skull by Bleeker, van der Hoeven, Swaving, Vrolik, Meyer, 
ten Kate, Schaaffhausen, Quatrefages, Hamy, Riidinger, Danielli, and 
Zuckerkandl, only few in number and of earlier date, are severally re- 
viewed by the author and utilized by him in comparing results in the 
course of his investigations. The anthropological literature on the 
Malay archipelago and peninsula is also frequently quoted. The 
material subjected to investigation consisted of 32 skulls from different 
sections of the island of Nias and collected by the author himself. To- 
gether with the skulls treated in the literature quoted above, the material 
ran up to more than a hundred specimens. A determination of sex was 
not attempted on account of the generally “‘ gracile ’’ formation of the 
skull. Asymmetries of the skull are quite frequent. Still they do not 
seem to be the results of attempts to correct obvious malformation of the 
newborn infant’s head since such attempts are practised to a very slight 
degree and only for a very short time (pp. 231-235). Projections of the 
frontal bone are hardly noticeable, the supra-orbital region especially pro- 
trudes very little. The index of protrusion of the frontal bone amounts to 
86.02, indicating together with the bregmatic angle of 58.10 only a 
slight protrusion of inclination, respectively. The orbits are of rectan- 
gular shape and large, this being an especially conspicuous feature if 
one considers the relative smallness of the skull. Their transverse di- 
ameter is slightly inclined. The Pars nasalis of the frontal bone proved 
to be of considerable length (10.6 mm.) relatively to the morphological 
height of the face. In this it corresponds to like conditions in R. Martin's 
Inlandstimme der malaiischen Halbinsel (8 mm.), and Sarasin’s Veddas. 
In all these instances the frontal bone takes a large part in forming the 
medial partition of the orbit. The shallowness of the fossa canina seems 


to be another characteristic of the Niassers; Baelz first reported it from 
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the Japanese, but it is found also among the Battaks, Burmese, Chinese, 
Ainu. Of very frequent occurrence among the Nias skulls is the almost 
flat bridge of the nose with its occasionally saddle-like depression, the 
nasal bones lying nearly in one plane. They project, in such cases, to 
only a small extent over the frontal processes of the upper jaw. Ina 
number of skulls the medial and lateral edges of the nasalia are of equal 
length; the lower edges of these bones are thus cut off evenly and the 
apertura piriformis receives a rectangular appearance. The squama 


temporalis is small and low. The zygomatic and mastoid processes are 


weakly developed. In the latter the ncisura mastoidea as well as the 


fossa glenoidalis are quite shallow The condyloid processes are as a 
rule small, closely approaching in front. In the parietal and occipital 


bones protrusions are not pronounced, a condition that holds true also 
for the reliefs of the bones. 

The examination of the cranial sutures showed a lesser frequency for 
the obliteration of the sagittal one than for the obliteration of the suturae 


coronaria and spheno-front This disposition is not found so regularly 


in other series, and is explained in detailed lists. Another characteristic 
seems to be the shortness of the spheno-parietal suture. 

The cranial index, with an average of 77.0, indicates mesocephaly; 
its components amount to 171.6 mm. for the length, and 131.5 mm. 
for the width. For all three groups of the index the differences in length 
were greater than those in breadth. The latter measurement is for this 
reason the more constant one. The two dimensions just spoken of 
vary, however, more in the brachycephalous thanin the dolichocephalous 


cases. These latter comprised 42.22% of the entire series, while the 


mesocephals ran up to only 30.77% and the brachycephals to 26.92%. 
Of great interest is Kleiweg’s method of contrasting these figures with 
those obtained by him on 1,297 living Niassers (volume 1 of his work), 
of which 10.49% were dolichocephalic, 39.07% mesocephalic, and 51.43% 
brachycephalic. These results are exactly in inverse proportion to the 
skull measurements. From the fact that dolicho-, meso-, and brachy- 
cephaly occur side by side in large percental proportions in his skull series, 
the author infers that the population of Nias is of heterogeneous com- 
position. 

The height of the skull was determined according to the methods of 
Broca, Schwalbe, and E. Schmidt. It must suffice to speak of the first 
one only, which yielded a value of 130.6 mm. The higher values are 
united in the long-headed group, the lower in the short-headed one. 


The length-height index is hypsicephalic, with 76.5 units. According 
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to all these measurements the Nias skull appears as pretty long and nar- 
row, but relatively not very high. The horizontal circumference 490.4 
mm. is rather small. The components of the sagittal circumference 
amount to 145.5 mm. for the nasion-bregma arch, to 125.8 mm. for the 
bregma-lambda arch and to 112.5 mm. for the lambda-opisthion arch. 
Although these mean figures cover a considerable variety of individual 
variations, they still clearly demonstrate in general a receding of size 
of the occipital section. The inclination of the frontal bone is demon- 
strated by Schwalbe’s “‘ bregma angle’ (bregma-glabella by glabella 
inion), which amounts to 58.11 and thus falls within the range of variation 


given by Schwalbe for modern man (53°-66 


In the facial region nose and eye are of special interest. The nasal 
index of 52.05, mesorrhin, takes in the average length of 46.3 mm. of 
the nose, and its width of 24.1 mm. Applied to the three groups of the 
cranial index, every one of these shows a mesorrhin average. Among 27 
skullsexamined there are six leptorrhin specimens, eight that are mesorrhin 
and thirteen platyrrhin ones, showing a prevalence of the broad and 
short noses. Taking further into consideration that among the dolicho- 
cephals are found five platyrrhin, three mesorrhin and three leptorrhin 
ones, une is tempted to assume mixture because in the long heads long 
and narrow noses might be expected as a rule (p. 167). Such conditions 
are more constant in the brachycephals, indicating probably a slight 
influence of crossing on this group. 

For the orbital width the /acrimale was used as the medial measuring 
point. It may be a matter of general knowledge that the Martin school 
has substituted the mavillo-frontale instead, i. e., that point where a 
prolongation of the medial margin of the orbital orifice in the down-upward 
direction meets the sutura fronto-mavxillaris. This method has turned 
out to be very reliable. Kleiweg makes extensive use also of Kalkhof's 
method of orbital measurements (Josef Kalkhof, Bettrdge zur Anthropologie 
der Orbita, Inaug. Diss., Freiburg, 1911), inclosing the orbital contours 
(Martin’s dioptograph) in rectangles. Direct measurements, as well as 
angles, can thus easily be taken. The average width of the orbita, the 
lacrimale being employed, amounts to 36 mm., its height to 32.5 mm. giving 
rise to an index of 91.5, which the author terms “ hypsophthalm.”’ 
This index is of far more frequent occurrence in the brachycephals thar 
in the dolichocephals. Contrary to all expectation, the bi-orbital width 
of 89.7 mm. in the brachycephals is also smaller than in the dolichocephals, 
where it amounts to 91.8 mm. 


Puccioni’s method was employed for the examination of the lower jaw 
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(Nello Puccioni, “‘ Ricerche sui rapporti digrandezza tra corpo i ramo 
ascendente nella mandibola "’ Arch.p. l’ Anthropologia ela Etnologia, vol. 


XLI, fasc. 1. Firenze, 1911). This author proposes six different ethnical 
types for the lower jaw, based on the differences especially of the height- 
width index of the ramus and the same index of the corpus mandibulae. 
Both authors arrive at different conclusions, as far as the racial affiliations 
of the lower jaw of the Nias man are concerned. While Kleiweg holds 
that the Niasser’s jaw comes nearest to the Australoid type, Puccioni 
defines its character as Negroid. 

Drawing his final conclusions Kleiweg compares the facial, nasal, 
and orbital indices to each of the three groups of the cranial index. Low 
and broad faces with flat and broad noses and broad and low orbits are 
found very frequently among the dolichocephalic skulls. Conversely 
there are many specimens among the brachycephalic ones with long and 
narrow noses, and high and narrow orbits. These correlations might be 
explained as effectuated by crossing, if one does not prefer to assume an 
aboriginal dolichocephalic type with a broad face anda broad nose. This 
peculiar type probably did not originate solely by means of crossing, for, 
if the brachycephalic element was not one of pure type, it hardly could 
have forced purely typical characteristics upon the dolichocephalic 
element, among which even more chamaeprosopic cases are found than 
among the brachycephals. 

At the close of the anthropological chapters are found tables con- 
taining the outline drawings of the skulls examined in side and front views, 
photographic reproductions of the skulls, and a comprehensive list of 
literature. In the text a good many photographs are shown of somatic 
types, some of these reproductions from the originals preserved in the 
Rotterdam Museum. Pages 267-314 are filled with the zoological studies 
on fishes, amphibia, reptiles, and insects from Nias, for which science is 
indebted to Max Weber, L. F. de Beaufort, P. N. van Kampen, Nelly 
de Rooy, and C. Ritsema. 

J. P. Kleiweg de Zwaan’s Nias work represents a contribution of de- 
cided merit to literature on physical anthropology. It is with sincere 


pleasure that the reviewer is able to state this in justification of his 


lengthy and detailed review. 


BRUNO OETTEKING 
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Lehrbuch der Anthropologie in systematischer Darstellung mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der anthropologischen Methoden, fiir Studierende, 
Arste und Forschungsreisende. Von RUDOLF MARTIN. XVI+1,181 
pages, 460 text figures, 3 plates and 2 observation sheets. Jena: 

Gustav Fischer, 1914. 

The sound notion that the fixation and interpretation of methods 
very materially assist in representing the meaning and object of a science, 
was the leading idea when Rudolf Martin undertook to write his com- 
prehensive Lehrbuch, more especially since he had to cope with the task 
of cutting down in its extravagances everything that might appear frag- 
mentary or speculative in anthropological. practice, and of reducing it 
to such a degree of scientific quality as to render anthropology an academic 
science of absolutely safe standing. In German the term “ anthropology ” 
comprises a group of sciences that lend their specific qualities and research 
facilities for the establishment of man’s habitus, such as biology, anat- 
omy (comparative and human), physiology, geology, prehistory, mathe- 
matics; but only in so far as they afford the substratum for human ty- 
pology, so far as they serve to silhouette man anthropologically. In this 
sense anthropology is synonymous with “ physical anthropology,” a 
term applied in this part of the world, in order to contradistinguish it 


from “ anthropology,’’ which is here taken more specifically to pursue 


ethnological aims. The designation “ physical ’’ seems to be superfluous 
considering that the Greek words av@pwros and vos have an unmis- 
takable meaning. An international agreement as to nomenclature would 
for this reason be a real desideratum. But even anthropological methods 
are not stable and sometimes differ greatly in different schools and 
countries. For this reason it seemed an urgent necessity to write a 
Lehrbuch, attempting ‘a discriminating and systematic representation 
of the science of anthropology and based on the best existing means and 
resources, as well as on wide personal experience. The author has 
succeeded astonishingly well in filling this gap if one considers the dif- 
ficulties faced by him in such an undertaking. 

The entire subject-matter in the thick volume of 1181 pages is divided 
into four large sections. A general orientation (pp. 1-103) is followed 
by discussions of the somatology (pp. 104-474), craniology (pp. 475-890) 
and osteology (pp. 891-1068). There is in addition an introductory 
preface, a classified up-to-date list of literature, and a general index. The 
work is copiously illustrated and contains two observation sheets for 
somatological and craniological inquiries. 


In the general part Rudolf Martin deals with the nature, object and 
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system of anthropology, the latter in a manner bearing witness to the 
author’s critical insight. It is a classic model for instruction in anthro- 
pology, built up on practical devices and has been empirically tested 


(cf. Rudolf Martin, ‘‘ System der (physischen) Anthropologie und anthro- 


pologischen Bibliographie,”’ Korr.- Bl. Ges. Anthrop., 1907, vol. XXXVIII, 
pp. I-15). The system comprises everything that might be subjected 
to utilization for anthropological purposes from somatological, mor- 


phological, physiological or psychological and pathological points of view 
respectively. The philosophical features as a basis for comparative 
ethnological studies were excluded from consideration in accordance with 
the principles outlined above. Instead Prof. Martin has always em- 
phasized the importance of “ anthropography,”’ i. e., the monographi 
description of human races, where he himself and a goodly number of 
well known anthropologists have prepared the ground in an excellent 
manner. This section also contains an historical survey and a list of the 
anthropological societies in different countries with their respective dates 
of foundation and existence (pp. 4-5). Other chapters explain general 
concepts, besides treating of the Hominidae (with a geological table of 
chronology) and the classification of human races. There is an explana- 


tion of the anthropological methods of treating and preserving the 


material, as well as of the reproduction, measurement and description 
(in a general sense). A very detailed treatment is given to statistical 
methods, thanks to the valuable cooperation of J. v. Czekanowski and 
St Poniatowski. 

The most remarkable sections are the second and third (pp. 104 
890), containing the systematic treatment of somatology and craniology. 
Both are disposed of in the same way: following the description of the 
instrumentarium and the anthropological measuring-points, there are 
found the description of the measurements themselves, the consideration 
of the object in toto and of its several parts, their analytical description 
and, in craniology, geometric delineation as well. The measuring-points 
are designated with marvelous exactness, every single one being fixed 
linguistically and defined etymologically, and such as are in use with other 
schools are quoted as to their terminology and derivation in meaning. 
Innovations of technique, as for instance the measuring of the orbital 
width with the maxillo-frontale (mf) instead of lacrimale or dacryon, 
have proved their practical usefulness, as well as many others. The 
exhaustive treatment of the inquiry into the integument and its organs 
must also be pointed out; equally satisfac tory is that of the soft parts of the 


head and the face. The investigator will find this chapter a splendid aid 
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in his studies. Studies of the soft parts have not been produced as yet 
in sufficient numbers. The points of contact with human anatomy are 
manifold here, which suggests the plausible conclusion that the thorough 
study of human anatomy should not be merely optional for the adept. 
One of the researches executed in late years and showing great ambition 
was published in 1912, E. Loth’s Beitrdége sur Anthropologie der Neger- 
weichteile (Stuttgart: Strecker and Schréder 

The concluding chapters on osteology are again the first fundamental 
and comprehensive synthesis we possess on this subject. The stimulus 


t 


» the morphological analysis of each bone or osseous complex of the 
human body, as well as of the anthropoids, is derived preéminently from 
the Paleolithic finds of pre-recent and recent dates. On the basis of this 
extensive guide to osteological research it may be hoped that this particular 
and somewhat neglected side of anthropological work will receive an 
impetus, as surely seems necessary. 

Rudolf Martin’s Lehrbuch as such is a highly valuable addition to 
anthropological literature, a very much needed book of reference, and a 
source of most excellent ideas for the anthropologist. It is really the 
first attempt at a systematic treatment of the entire subject-matter of 
anthropological investigation according to the present status of this 
science. Its value lies, as indicated repeatedly, in the exposition of fun- 
damental concepts and the elaboration and establishment of a sound 
methodology answering most modern requirements. The work may pass 
as a manifestation of the Zurich school, but keeps in every respect within 
the limits of general exigencies in sane and reliable scientific work. Every 
one who, like the reviewer, has been fortunate enough to pursue his 
studies under the inspiring guidance of the author, will know with how 
much care and unceasing thoroughness the building up of the system was 
carried on and how much time was spent on the testing of useful methods 
It is natural that biological and physiological problems, as well as those of 
racial diagnosis and others that are as yet matters of debate and in a 
state of perpetual flux, could only be touched upon. Thus the character of 
the present work was inclined to become rather symptomatic than aetio 
logic. But even as such it has become quite large and promises to 
grow by later additional chapters on the organs from an anthropological 
point of view. A division into two volumes may then be advisable; and 
the advantage of having everything combined in one volume may be 


sacrificed to that 


f greater handiness. A few instances of dispropor- 
tionate treatment will then be eliminated. Not only the grateful dis 


ciples of Rudolf Martin, one of the most capable of whom, Otto Schlagin- 
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haufen, is now his successor at the University of Zurich, but the anthro- 
pological world in general should feel indebted to him and gratefully 
welcome his work. 

BRUNO OETTEKING 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
ANTI-PROFESSIONS 
A Reply to Dr A. L. Kroeber 


In the second number of Vol. 17 of the American Anthropologist 
Dr A. L. Kroeber has published an article in which he expounds his an- 
thropological creeds in the form of ‘Eighteen Professions."” They have 
induced me to reply in a number of “ Anti-Professions.” 

Dr Kroeber’s distinction of historical anthropology, history, and 
sociology as history, and physical anthropology and psychology as biology 
is dogmatic. What empirical justification is there for labeling psychology 
as biology and for ostracizing all psychic phenomena which do not happen 
to be open to physiological experimentation from the horizon of our 
inquiries? To arbitrarily blindfold science towards any group of real 
phenomena whatsoever is an assault on scientific open-mindedness. 


Only such dogmatism can lead to the conception 


ff anthropology as 
no-man’s land”’ and a “‘picnic-ground.”” The young field of anthro- 
pology is virgin soil. The infiniteness of its potentialities is open to 
the vision of the scholar, if he will but keep his eyes open. It becomes a 
‘‘picnic-ground”’ as soon as he surrenders the naiveté of his vision and 
commits the cardinal sin of arbitrary elimination. Such is the case, 
when the anthropologist begins his work by an aprioristic attempt to 
delimitate ‘“‘the scope of history from that of science.’’ Delimitations 
of this kind can be conceived epistemologically only as the ultimate 
transcendental ends of our understanding. If formulated at the outset 
of our work, they are scholastic dogmas, because the relativity of their 
schematicism lays claim to the absolute. 

Fields of investigation cannot be ‘‘surveyed”’ and ‘‘fenced”’ in the 
true sense of the word. ‘‘Fences’’ are but heuristic and subjective in- 
stitutions demanded by the practical necessity of specialization. The 
less fences disturb our vision, the better for our view of the unity of the 
world of experiences. A fence between “history and science”’ is a bureau- 
cratic police regulation. 

(See first profession.) <A definition of the “aim of history” clouds 
our vision by means of a normative formula. All real problems of history 
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are suggested by the world of experiences itself, not by a subjective norm 
of what the aim of history ought to be. 

The demarkations of the various lines of inquiry are traditional and 
never inherent in the problems themselves. 

(See second profession.) To limit the subject of historical inquiry 
to the works of man and to bar man himself in his psychical actuality 
from this inquiry is not feasible because self-contradictory. The man is 
his acts and the acts are the man. What possible meaning can there 
be in the statement that in religion, for instance, the man is distinct from 
his beliefs, ‘‘the manifestations”’ of his ‘‘activities’’? 

(See third profession.) <A history ‘‘ which is not concerned with the 
agencies producing civilization, but with civilization as such"’ is either 
a history 4 la Graebner or a philosophy that postulates “‘ the entity civili- 
zation”’ as a Platonic idea. 

The anthropologist is in a similar sense a psy< hologist as the psy< hol- 
ogist proper is a physiologist. The psychology of the anthropologist is 
a real psychology applied to his specific field of inquiries. 

(See fourth profession.) If the historian should, as Dr Kroeber 
states, interpret man’s mind by the direct application of his own psychic 
activities, the admittance is tacitly made that he may deal with a form 
of popular psychology. What valid objection can there then be to the 
use and elaboration by the anthropologist—or if you like, historian,—of a 
really scientific method of psychological analysis and comparison? 

(See fifth profession.) ‘‘True instincts’ that “‘lie at the bottom 
and origin of social phenomena” is an expression that partakes of the 
vagueness of popular psychology. A discussion of the relation of these 
“‘instincts”’ to “social facts’’ is only feasible on the basis of a scientific 
psychological analysis of the specific phenomena involved. 

(See sixth profession.) ‘‘The personal or individual" as an actual 
factor in all cultural life offers real problems. Whether these problems 
be labeled as historical, anthropological, or psychological, leads to a 
conflict of words. 

(See fourteenth profession.) The statement that the process of 
the interaction of individual minds is ‘‘merely physiological’ is but a 
specific expression of the dogma that psychology is biology. Conclusions 
are predetermined by the premises. 

(See fifteenth profession.) To say that “there are no laws in 
history similar to the laws of physico-chemical science” is to state a 
tautology, masked by a confusion of concepts. The term “history”’ 


in itself implies that in its pursuit the focus of our interests is distinct 
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from that of those inquiries which are bent on finding “laws.’’ In 
comparing “history” with physico-chemical science, it is not the hetero- 


geneity of the objective empirical facts themselves that characterizes the 


one as finding “‘laws"’ in contradistinction to the other, but it is rather the 
fundamental difference of what in the two types of inquiry arouses our 
scientific curiosity. If we would approach the cultural phenomena of 
“history’’ from the same point of view as does the chemistry of which 
Dr Kroeber speaks, we would also find “laws,” as philology, for instance 
actually does in the case of its generalizations. Indeed, natural r 
science may also shift its focus of interest to the “‘historical’’ point of 
view. Where are the laws for example, that the geologist finds when he 
studies the historical genesis of the geological configuration of a certain 
geographical area? 

(See sixteenth and seventeenth professions.) The statement that 


the relations between cultural phenomena are “relations of sequence, 
not of effect”’ is a contradicto in adjecto. \Vhat is the principle of caus- 


ality but the sequence of phenomena conceived in terms of logical cor- 


relation? Dr Kroeber’s distinction between conditions sine qua non q 
and causes exemplifies this confusion of logical concepts. The same 
fallible logic is implied in the assertion that ‘‘the causality of history is 


teleological.”” The principle of teleology is nothing more or less than the 


inversion of the principle of causality. They refer to opposite points of 
view in the logical interrelation of phenomena.’ It is thus obviously 
meaningless to say that a certain kind of causality is teleological. 


CONCLUSION 
The cardinal conviction which Dr Kroeber professes is, if I under- 
stand him correctly, that a sharp line of division must be drawn 
between history and science (p. 283). Science must be absolutely elim- 
inated from history and “historical anthropology.’’ While it 1s difficult 
to ascertain what Dr Kroeber means by “history,” it is clear 


how he conceives the scope of “science."’ It comprises that category 


of inquiries which deals with mechanical causality. Biology is science 
and psychology is biology. Psychology, as a branch of science, is 
therefore taboo in history and in “historical anthropology.” 

Every line of the ‘‘ professions’’ whispers to us the moral of the whole 
argument: the psychologist must not meddle in the métier of the his- b 
torian. The psychologist is a scientist and the historian is something | 
else, whatever that may be. Psychology is the bugaboo that has con- 


1See Wundt, Logik, 3rd edition, Vol. I, p. 629 et seq. 
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verted anthropology into a “‘picnic-ground.”’ But like most bugaboos 
Dr Kroeber’s psychological bugaboo is a gnome of subjective making. 
It exists only for him. For whom else is psychology biological? Such 
a categorical characterization is absolutely adverse to the objective 
nature of the problems of psychology. This science, which deals with 


the mind and all of its expressions, is per se the link between the natural 


sciences on the one hand and the mental sciences (Geisteswissenschaften 
on the other. This absolutely unique characteristic of psychology 
finds its expression in the various methods this science employs. Thus 


the experimental method in psychology is conditioned by specific physi 
ological expressions of psychic life. But equally justifiable, because 


determined by other types of expression of the same actuality, is the 


method of psychological analysis and comparison,—which method is 


elaborated in the historical Geisteswissenschaften. 


The relation of “historical anthropology"’ to psychology is very 
similar to the relation of psychology to physiology. Modern psychology 
is inconceivable without physiology. Anthropology has as yet not per- 
ceived its relation to psychology with equal clearness. To build a high 


wall around “historical anthropology"’, as Dr Kroeber would have it, 
and to order psychology to stay out, is equally reasonable as to let psy- 
chologists lay claim to the brain and forbid the physiologist and anatomist 
to trespass. Let us remember that in all scientific work there is only 
specialization, no métiers. 

As soon as Dr Kroeber will have become conscious of the dogmatism 
of his biological psychology, all other obstacles towards an understanding 
must fall like a house of cards. He will recognize the impossibility of 
building a cloister-wall about history, he will no longer look askance on 
the psychologically inclined anthropologist as a hybrid form of two distinct 
crafts, psychology will no longer be a bugaboo—in short there will be 
complete unison of the “ professions’’ and the “‘anti-professions.”’ 


H. K. HAEBERLIN 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 


New York City. 


NEANDERTAL MAN IN SPAIN: THE LOWER JAW OF BANOLAS 


It is not generally realized that the first skeletal remains of what is 
now known as Homo neandertalensis, or Mousterian man, were found in 
Spain at Gibraltar in 1848. This preceded the discovery in the valley 
of the Neander by nine years. In many respects the Gibraltar skull is 
still one of the most important specimens of this type of early man. 
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Although its distinctive characters were early recognized by both Falconer 
and Busk, the discovery of the man of Neandertal;coming at a more 
opportune time was the first to win and hold the attention of the scientific 
world; hence for the name of that race we have Homo neandertalensis 
instead of H. calpicus (from Calfé, the old name for Gibraltar). 

The history of the Gibraltar skull is almost paralleled by that of 
another discovery in Spain, not near Gibraltar but in the northeastern- 
most province, Gerona, and near the eastern end of the Pyreneean chain 


of mountains. Some 23 km. north-northwest of Gerona, the capitol of 


Fic. 128.—Lower jaw of Bafiolas. After Hernandez-Pacheco and Obermaier. 


the province of the same name, in the center of a depression lies the lake 
of Bafiolas, now only a remnant of what it once was. Immediately to the 
east of the southern end of the lake is the town of Bafiolas built on tra- 
vertine beds left by the former greater lake. These rest on early Quater- 
nary red clays and have been exploited extensively for building purposes. 
The quarry of Don Lorenzo Roura is near the northern limits of the town 
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in what is called ‘‘Llano de la Formiga.”” Here in April, 1887, he en- 
countered a human lower jaw embedded in the hard travertine at a depth 
of from four to five meters. Fortunately Roura left the fragile jaw, 
almost complete, in its stone matrix and turned the block over to a 
Bafiolas pharmacist, Don Pedro Alsius, who undertook the preparation 
of the specimen by the careful removal of the matrix from the bone. 
The relic is still in the private collection of Alsius, or rather of his family, 
for he died early in 1915. Although he published nothing concerning 
the specimen, Alsius recognized its archaic character. The first printed 
notice seems to have been that in ‘“ Anuari del Institut d’Estudis Cata- 
lans,”’ Barcelona, 1909, by Professor Manuel Cazurro. Another note by 
Professor E. Harlé appeared in 1912 in the “ Boletin del Instituto Geo- 
légico de Espafia’’ (Madrid). Now comes an exhaustive study entitled 
“La Mandibula Neandertaloide de Bajfiolas,’’ by Professors E. Hernandez- 
Pacheco and Hugo Obermaier.! 

On account of its fragile character no attempt has been made to 


separate the lower jaw wholly from its matrix. Its inner surfaces are 


Fic. 129.—Lower jaw of Bafiolas. After Hernandez-Pacheco and Obermaier 


therefore not accessible. The outer surfaces including a full set of sixteen 
teeth are laid bare. The bone is of the same color as the matrix and 
highly fossilized. The right side is fairly well preserved. The condyloid 
process however is entirely gone. The anterior portion of the coronoid 
process is nearly complete; but its highest point cannot be definitely 

1 Comisién de Investigaciones Paleontologicas y Préhistoricas, memoria numero 6, 
Madrid (Hipodromo), r915. 
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fixed. A small piece is missing from the angle at the junction of the 
horizontal with the ascending ramus, but its negative is so well pre- 
served by the tufa that the gonion can be determined with accuracy. 
The left half of the jaw was broken in seven pieces when discovered. 
These have been successfully united. But owing to a very early break 
the whole left half is shoved outward and backward to a slight degree, 
a defect which cannot be remedied. The left ascending ramus is not in 
so good a condition as the right. While the coronoid and condyloid 
processes are missing, the transverse diameter of the latter can be meas- 
ured because of the tufa negative. Nearly the whole of the condyle lies 


} 


inside the plane of the outer surface of the ascending ramus if extended, 


as is the case with the lower jaw of La Chapelle-aux-Saints. 

The neck of the condyle is short; the coronoid process, low and blunt 
as seen in the nearly intact right ramus. The ascending branches ar« 
relatively low and broad. The body of the lower jaw is also low but 
robust. The chinis at least rudimentary if not wholly lacking; the angle 
of symphysis is 85°, placing the man of Bafiolas in the same class with 
that of La Ferrassie. In some Neandertal examples the absence of chin 
is more pronounced and the angle of symphysis correspondingly greater 


as seen in the following table from Boule: 


Recent man (individual variations 57° to 93° 
Lower jaw of La Ferrassie 85 
of Bafiolas.... 85° 
of La Naulette... 94° 
G and H of Krapina 99° 
of La Chapelle-aux-Saints 104° 
of Mauer. : 105° 

of Malarnaud 105° to 110° 

of Spy. 106° to 111° 
of the Gorilla 105 
of the Chimpanzee [15 
of the Orang... 124 


The lower jaw of Bafiolas belonged to a male, who had reached the 
age of about forty years. Morphologically it falls within the Neandertal 
group, being the second discovery of this type in Spain. Unfortunately 
it was associated neither with other skeletal remains nor with artifacts. 
The travertine and the lower jaw itself are undoubtedly Pleistocene. If 
not so archaic as the Gibraltar skull, it might well be as old as the 
remains from La Ferrassie, which were associated with a typical Mous- 
terian industry. 

GEORGE GRANT MAcCurpDy 

YALE UNIVERSITY, 

NEW 
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Tue HEvRIsTIC VALUE OF TRADITIONAL RECORDS 


In his critical comment on Dr Swanton’s and Dr Dixon's “ Primitive 
American History ’'! Dr Lowie has raised an interesting point of eth- 
nological method.? The gist of the critique is expressed in a crisp 
sentence: “‘ 1 cannot attach to oral traditions any historical value what 
soever under any conditions whatsoever.’’ In definiteness, at least, 
Dr Lowie’s attitude leaves nothing to be desired. 

It seems to me that Dr Lowie’s position is erroneous and would, if 
accepted, deprive ethnologists of a valuable heuristic tool. Che question 
is indeed one of method. We grant, without hesitation, that in the 


presence of linguistic, ethnological, and archeological evidence, traditional 


accounts, obviously of less evidential value, lose their significance, as 
unnecessary corroboration. Even in cases like the above, however, the 


agreement of traditional with other evidence of greater intrinsic merit, 
is of importance, for on the accumulated experience of such agreement 


rests the greater or less right of tradition to form part of ethnological 


method. Dr Lowie’s statement that “we cannot know them (tra 
ditions) to be true except on the basis of extraneous evidence,’ while 
true, has no force. For obviously if internal symptoms could vouch for 


the veracity of traditions, they would, to that extent, constitute as good 
historical evidence as any other body of data \ll agree that were 


traditions true, or were their truth ascertainable apart from other 


dence, they could then be used as history. But as a matter of fact some 
traditions are wholly untrue, others are partly true, while still others 
may be wholly true. Hence the question arises: should ail traditional 
evidence be discarded, as methodologically valueless, or do traditions, 
notwithstanding their unreliability, represent a heuristic tool of some 
value? The case of tradition thus stands and falls with the case of all 
doubtful, or imperfect, or tainted evidenc 

Now, it seems perfectly obvious that such evidence cannot be sum- 
marily rejected, whether the point at issue is the diagnosis of a disease, 


or the examination of a murder case, or the reconstruction of a historic 


event. Poor evidence is poor evidence, but it is evidence, and the extent 

to which such evidence can be trusted is determined by the probability 

of its being true evidence, which again may be estimated from the fre 

quency of agreement between such evidence and evidence of an intrin- 

sically higher merit. Just as the physician is guided in his diagnosis of a 

disease by vague and doubtful symptoms until a positive one is forth 
imerican Anthropologist, 1914, pp. 376-412. 
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coming, just as the detective follows illusive and contradictory clues 
before establishing convincing proof of the crime, so the ethnologist, 
in the absence of better evidence—and surely this supposition will not 
be classed as academic!—follows the lead of tradition until further data, 
of higher evidential value, serve to confirm or to refute his preliminary 
conjectures or hypothesis. When the historicity of an event is established 
by irrefutable evidence, it is obviously too late to speak of ethnological 
method. The value of tradition as a method in reconstructing history 
evidently falls within that period of the investigation when the tradition 
constitutes the best evidence available to date. And its value, in that 
context, is the greater, the higher the probability that a tradition repre- 
sents history. Ethnologists differ as to the degree of that probability. 
This, however, is a different problem. 

Before closing I want to add that Dr Lowie does not strengthen his 
case by citing creation-myths as proof of the deficient historical sense 
of the Indian. Commonly enough, the Indians themselves distinguish 
between a myth and a historical tradition. But even were that not so, 
who would dowbt the word of a woman who tells of having witnessed a 
child being run over by a street car, solely on the ground of his knowledge 
that the woman believes in ghosts? 

A. A. GOLDENWEISER 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 

New Clty. 


NOTE ON RACE. 

Tuis note refers to the more strictly scientific definition of race in 
contrast with the loose usages given in the dictionaries: 

A race is a group of individuals possessing common somatological 
characters which serve to differentiate them from other groups of men. 
These somatological features have hecome transmissible and correspond 
to the unit characters of the biologist, which is described as an indivisible 
element of living beings hereditable in its entirety, used practically in the 
well-known selective breeding of plants and animals. 

In many respects the race corresponds to the aggregation called a 
species, having certain characteristics by which it may be distinguished 
or differentiated from other species. Specific characters which were once 
thought to be fixed have been subjected to investigations which show that 
crossings in some cases are possible between nearly grouped species and 
thus the distinction between species and varieties is no longer a hard and 


fast one. Races which are the product of isolation and close breeding 
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have, most of them, from before the dawn of history, been subjected to 
hybridization resulting through migration, conquest and other movements 
of population, so that today there are no pure races, only various approxi- 
mations to standards of racial integrity. Apparently this mutation will 
go on until comparative homogenity is approached. The classification 
of races, therefore, is a matter of differentiating somatological characters 
and in consequence there is as yet a great diversity of opinion as to the 
divisions of mankind, so that anthropologists have arranged man into 
from three to fifty units. It is generally believed that race formation is 
due to isolation and environment, which molding conditions, on account 
of great and increasing intercommunication, at present appear in a general 
aspect to be less operative. 


WALTER HouGH 


CORRIGENDA TO FATHER Mortce’s ‘“‘ CHASTA COSTA AND THE DENE 
LANGUAGES OF THE NortTu.”’! 


In view of the fact that Father Morice has reviewed my Notes on 
Chasta Costa Phonology and Morphology in so evidently a friendly spirit 
it may seem a bit churlish to point out what seem to me to be either 
slips or misunderstandings in his recently published paper on Chasta 
Costa and more northern Athabaskan dialects. If, nevertheless, I 
venture to do so, it is not because of any desire to minimize the value of 
Father Morice’s paper or to attach an overweening importance to my 
own very scanty contribution to Athabaskan linguistics, but to help 
advance our understanding of the problems of Athabaskan phonology 
and morphology. The chief value of Father Morice’s paper seems to 
me to lie in the further light it throws on the Carrier language, of which 
previous papers have already shown he has an admirable mastery. I 
earnestly hope that Father Morice will not be content with the rather 
sketchy papers he has hitherto given us on the Carrier language, but will 
eventually publish a complete presentation of the intricacies of its 


phonetics and grammatical structure. 


1. “ Dr. Sapir’s ¢ is my @, almost the sound of u in ‘ but,’ more 
exactly that of e in the French je, fe, le’’ (p. 560, footnote). My a of 
Chasta Costa words is to be pronounced like a of German Mann and thus 
in sound corresponds to Carrier a, not @. My A is another vowel alto- 


gether, though often phonetically reduced from original a. It is prac- 


1 See American Anthropologist, N. S., 17, 1915, pp. 559-572. 
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tically identical in sound with « of but and doubtless corresponds phone- 
tically, largely also genetically, to Carrier @ 

2. ‘This [C. C. tclac ‘ bird’] is evidently none other than the 
Carrier ‘Sew [Morice’s § and & are described by him in a letter as sibilants 
midway between s and c, and z and j, respectively; they correspond histori- 
cally to Chipewyan < Ath. s and], which in that language means 
not ‘ bird’ but ‘feather-down’”’ (p. 560,1.15). Thisisnotsoevident. In 
fact it is phonologically impossible. Father Morice’s Carrier form is 
clearly cognate with Chipewyan -6’40 (Goddard; my -6!48) ‘‘soft feathers,” 
Montagnais, tthepdh (Petitot; i@!4y? in my orthography) “ plume 
servant a broder, céte de plume ”’ (possibly mistranslated for “ duvet ’’), 
Hare kkwéw (my k“!ew), Loucheux thaw (my (t@!aw), Navaho ts’ds 
(Franciscan Fathers; my ?¢s!os) ‘“‘ down feather.”” These forms imply 
original Athabaskan *ts!ez (reduced *ts!és, *ts!és) and *ts!os ‘‘ down.” 
This would be expected to appear in Chasta Costa as /0!4@ (very likely 
actually found in humming-bird,”’ perhaps literally 
“‘soft-feathers fly-about-making-a-humming-sound”; for verb stem 
-16'08 cf. Hupa -tsdts, -tsds ‘‘ to make a kissing-like noise, to smack one’s 
lac can have nothing 
to do with this #@!48, but must go back to Ath. *k!ac or *tc!ac.! 


un 


3. ‘‘ This possessive [C. C. -litc!e ‘(his) dog '] entails in Chasta Costa 


lips,” Nav. beéts’és whistle” as noun). C. C. te 


the accretion of a sort of suffix which he writes tc!e, the equivalent of 
my tse. Now #itse means in Carrier, not somebody’s dog, but she-dog! ” 
(p. 561, 1. 3). Father Morice’s quandary is of his own seeking. -ts!e 
of his Carrier form is not at all connected with -tc!e of my Chasta Costa 
one. Carrier ?i-ts!e is simply compounded of #i “dog” and ts!e 
“woman.” This ¢s!e (Ath. *tc!e) is found in Carrier tsékhé, Montagnais 
ttse-kwi, ttse-k’é (i. e., ts!e-k‘e), Hare ttsé-liné, ttse-k'’u, Loucheux ttse-ndjé, 
Kato tc’ek, C. C. ts!dxe. Carrier, Montagnais, Kato, and Chasta Costa 
point to Ath. *tcle-k‘e ‘‘ woman.”’ C. C. -tc!le of -li-ic!e, however, goes 
back, not to Ath. *-tc!le, but to Ath. *-k”!e with glottalized anterior palatal 
k¥!; cf. Hupa -lifi-ke ‘‘(his) pet ’’ (read- k”!e). How this peculiar possess- 
ive *-k¥!e (cf. normal -e in, e. g., Hare sé-llin-e ‘‘ my dog’) arose I can 
not say. Its isolated character stamps it as probably archaic. Perhaps 
-k¥!- of Ath. *-link¥!e is connected with -g-, -k of Ath. *#ik, *tig-, which is 
parallel to */in; cf. Anvik hlik (Chapman; my ?/ik), Loucheux I'ége-tsélle 
1 Since this was written Dr. Goddard has kindly called my attention to Hupa ‘ 
kiyauw (read k¥!auW) “* birds "’ which corresponds exactly to Ath. *k¥/ac. This elimi- 
nates Ath. *fclac as possible prototype and still more effectively disposes of Father 


Morice’s analysis. 
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‘ petit chien (i. e., ZegA-). (Incidentally, Petitot gives for chienne ”’ 
Montagnais /’intsé, Loucheux l/'entsi. Are these forms errors for -tts2 
-ttsi?) 


4. “ Thé-.. ., at least in the north, does not merely mean ‘ in the 
water,’ as Sapir would have it . . . but it hints at the ‘ bottom of the 
water’”’ (p. 561, 1. 25). C. C. t'e- was defined as “in the water.” 
That, in Pacific Athabaskan, it has no necessary reference to “ the 
bottom of the water ” is shown by several of Goddard's Hupa and Kato 
examples. Thus, some Hupa verbs with f‘e- are translated “in the 
water it seemed about to tumble,” “‘in the water she floated back,” 
‘when he put his hand in it (i. e., the water),’’ cf. Kato f‘e’- verb “ she 
washed them.”” Evidently Goddard's definition of Hupa f‘e- as re- 
ferring “‘ only to motion into water and under its surface "’ seems quite 
adequate. In Carrier thénilttat ‘‘ thou art precipitately brought to the 
bottom, thou sinkest,’’ second modal -n- (to use Goddard's terminol 
ogy) is terminative in function, so that f‘e-n- ... -tlat necessarily, 
denotes ‘“‘ to sink to the bottom of the water,” even if f‘e- by itself b 
assumed to mean “in the water.”’ A wider range of significance for 
Ath. *t‘e- than Father Morice would assign it is implied also by such 
Navaho forms as water horse '’; Navaho (i. e., my 
regularly corresponds to Ath. *f‘e-. Navaho tgé- forms are likely to bi 
archaic, as Ath. *t‘e- has been almost entirely superseded in Navaho by 
Ath. *t‘a- (Navaho tqa-); see below. Even in northern Athabaskan | 


do not find Father Morice’s remark to apply without qualification, even 


if correct for Carrier. In Anvik Ath. *f‘e- appears as t@- (Chapman's 
orthography); note féyidotitel “ floating in the water.”’ In Loucheux 
Ath. *t‘'e- appears as tchi- (Petitot’s orthography), i. e., fc'i- (Loucheux 


t’e-, i. e., t’e-, does not correspond, according to Loucheux phonetic laws 


that I have worked out, to Ath. *f‘e-, but to Ath. *f'a-); note tchi-dhitll 
“étre a flot.” 

5. ‘‘ Tha- ..., which he gives as ‘referring to the water’ has 
really that signification [i. e., ‘in the water ’]” (p. 561, 27). Ath. 
*t'a- is undoubtedly found employed locally (‘‘ in the water "’) in prac- 
tically all Athabaskan dialects; indeed it seems in some dialects (e. g., 
Navaho, to some extent apparently also Chipewyan) to have extended 
its sway at the expense of parallel Ath. *t‘e-. There is, however, plenty 
of evidence to show that Ath. *f‘a- is frequently substantival, not local, 
in force, that it is, in fact, an old noun stem (‘‘ water, wave, sea,”’ parallel 
to more wide-spread Ath. */'6 ‘“ water ’’) that has become a verb prefix. 


A local meaning is impossible, for instance, in the numerous verbs of 
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drinking found in Pacific Athabaskan (e. g., Hupa ta-win-nan “ he 
drank it,’’ Kato ta-ya’-6-nqi “let them drink,’”’ C. C. t'd-yact-né “I 
drink ’’). A direct substantival meaning, moreover, is obvious in such 
compound nouns as Navaho f¢gd-bé ‘‘shore”’ (lit. ‘‘ water-edge’”’), 
while in several Mackenzie Valley dialects Ath. *t‘a even occurs as un- 
compounded noun stem (Montagnais /'a, i. e., my fa, “ flot, onde ’’; 
Hare Loucheux ?’2). 

6. “ As to the verbal stem -a?, which he believes to mean ‘ to come,’ 
I more than suspect that it is but a corresponding form of -ya, which he 
represents as expressing the idea of ‘ going, coming,’ and should be 
-yal”’ (p. 562, 1. 11). That C. C. an-yi-al really means ‘‘ come on!’ 
and not, like Carrier ‘en inyal, ‘‘ go on!’ (as suggested further on by 
Father Morice, 1. 26) is conclusively proved by two facts. In my brief 
Chasta Costa text (p. 337, |. 3) an-yi-aL occurs as translation of English 
‘come here!’’ (this text, it should be remembered, was translated from 
English) under circumstances in which “ go on!’’ would be quite out 
of place. Further, during my residence among Chasta Costa Indians 
in Siletz Reserve, Oregon, in 1906, I distinctly remember that an-yi-al 
was often used by elders in calling children to them. As to whether 
recorded C. C. an-yi-al, an-yi-aL is to be understood as an-yi-yal, as 
claimed by Father Morice, or as an-yi-’a/, as I had assumed, I now incline 
to think that -ya? is correct. This is because of such forms as Hupa 
wifi-yaL “‘come on” and Kato giin-yat ‘“‘ walk,”’ which seem to cor- 
respond exactly to C. C. -yi-(y)a?. Should -’a? prove to be correct, it 
would probably have to be compared with Loucheux -’a “ to go,’’ Ath. 


*-ac “two go”’ (with dualic -c). 

7. “ Dr. Sapir furthermore quotes the verb stem -t!o as denotive of 
the act of swimming, while, according to him, that of paddling is rendered 
by the radical -xe. Now, in most northern Déné dialects, the former 
refers to paddling, while the latter indicates the act of navigating, or 


moving about in a canoe”’ (p. 562, 1. 28). True, but there is plenty of 
evidence to show that Ath. *-k‘e, *-k‘en, *-k‘én, *-k‘i frequently refers 
to or implies paddling. Thus, Goddard translates Chipewyan -kz by 
“to paddle a canoe, to travel by canoe” (e. g., ta-ki-hwa “‘ when he 
paddled ’’). This is confirmed by Father Legoff, who defines ‘ke‘l 
(i. e., -k‘el): “ ést le progressif de ‘ki, et signifie proprement naviguer, en 
ramant”’ (e. g., pes-‘ke‘l “‘ je rame, j‘avance en ramant’”’). Similarly, 
for ‘‘ramer ” in Hare Petitot gives not only é-ttéh, but also @-k’é. And 
in Anvik I find -kan, -kahl often translated as “‘ to paddle ”’ (e. g., xa@-kahl 


is paddling,” ti-¢f#-kan “‘ he paddled on’). For C. C. -t!o “ to swim, 
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bathe” I find no exact parallels. It may, as Father Morice suggests, 
have primarily meant ‘‘ to paddle” (denominative verb from Ath. 
*tlos ‘‘ paddle ’’) and changed its force dialectically. 

8. ‘‘ The verbal stem -/a? . . ., to which our author attributes the 
sense of ‘to sleep,’ has in Carrier the value of ‘ to dream of’ (with a 
complement). Might not Dr. Sapir’s informant have misunderstood 
his questioner and thus unwittingly misled him?” (p. 563, 1. 1). I 
think we can manage without this hypothesis of misunderstanding. In 
Hupa -lal, -laL means not only “ to dream,”’ but also “ to sleep” (e. g, 
nit-te-sil-lal-le ‘“‘ you would go to sleep’). Both meanings are given also 
for Kato -/al, (e. g., n-t6-lqt “ let himsleep "’). Turning to northern 
Athabaskan, we find that in Chipewyan (Montagnais) -da?, -lal, 
-lal regularly means “ to sleep, to fall asleep, to put to sleep” (e. g., 
Goddard's hi-tet-lal he is asleep”; Petitot’s in-t’es-l’al s. v. “‘ dormir 


debout,”’ es-l’al s.v. endormir Legoff's in-‘tes-la‘l je m’endors 


while for “réver’’ Petitot gives quite another stem in Montagnais 
and Hare. C. C. ¢‘e-6-lal-(la) ‘‘ he’s been sleeping,"’ with its prefixed 
elements f‘e- and (in definite forms) -#-, corresponds remarkably to 
Hupa -fe-sil-lal- quoted above, Kato (n-)te-s-laz ‘‘ he went to sleep,” 


and Chipewyan (in-)te-0-Lal ‘‘ he is asleep.” In Hupa and Kato -lal 


‘ 


-lal, when meaning ‘‘ to dream "’ seems regularly preceded by na- (e. g., 
Hupa kin-na-is-lal ‘“‘he dreamed,” Kato d-na-s-laz ‘“‘ he dreamed 
about 

9... . “‘-lal, or rather -tlaf.... As may be seen by Sapir’s 
rendering: f‘itla?. The double consonants ¢/ and ts are of frequent oc- 
currence in Déné and form as many indivisible groups. The syllables 
of all Sapir’s verbs in the first person plural are wrongly cut up: the ¢ 
which he attributes to the penultimate syllable should commence the 
last one: -tlat, -tSef, -tlat, -thec, etc. Hence several of his verb stems are 
incomplete. For instance, -se, ‘to cry,’ should be -tse (Carrier -tso); 
-sit, ‘to cause,’ should be -ts¢ (Carrier -tsi); -lo, ‘ to laugh,’ cannot be 
understood without its 4... . Were he familiar with the Dénés’ syl- 
labic way of writing their own language, he would have been spared this 
little inaccuracy "’ (p. 563, 1. 1 and footnote 1). There are several com- 
ments I wish to make on this passage. 

(a) That, in Chasta Costa, not -tla? but -la? is to be considered as 
true verb stem is quite unmistakably evidenced by such forms as f‘i-la/ 
“thou art sleeping,’’ /‘d-lat ‘“‘ ye sleep.’’ Were -t- part of the stem, 
there would be absolutely no reason for its disappearance in these forms 


(cf., for phonetic comparison, t‘d-yit-nd ‘‘ thou drinkest,” t‘d-yd-06t-nd 
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ye drink,” in which third modal prefix -/- is preserved between personal 
element -i-, -d-, and stem consonant m). These remarks apply also to 
C. C. -lat, not -tlat, as Father Morice would have it. Comparison with 
Hupa and Kato, also Chipewyan, abundantly confirms my own analysis. 

(b) There is no point whatever in quoting C. C. ¢‘it-laé (not f‘itla?, 
as Father Morice has it) “ we are sleeping ’’ as evidence of a stem -éla?. 
In Chasta Costa -{z)t- regularly appears as first person plural subjective 
prefix, except, as in Chipewyan, before third modal -/- and -/- (e. g., 
ye-Oit-'t ‘‘ we saw him,”’ where Father Morice would hardly claim that 
-t’t, not -’7, is the true stem). That this -f- is indeed an organic element 
in the first person plural prefix is shown by comparison with Hupa -d- 


(e. g., na-diL-Le we are painting ’’), Kato -d- (e. g., na-dil-vic “‘let 


us rest ’’), Chipewyan -if-, -d- (e. g., e-git-'t ‘‘ we saw it ’’), Loucheux -di- 


(e. g., i-di-kwoll ‘‘ nous amenons”’). What has apparently misled Father 
Morice in his analysis of Chasta Costa is that Ath. first person plural 


* 


(and dual) *-(z)d(é-)- has in several dialects, perhaps by analogy of third 
modal -?/- and -/- verbs where -d- regularly disappeared (I am inclined 
to think that in Hupa and Kato -d- has in these cases been restored by 
analogy), been replaced by -i-, -i-, e. g., Carrier nd-i-ta ‘‘ we are both 
sick "’ (Carrier first personal plural prefix ts@-, i. e., ts!4-,! does not seem 
to be a widespread Athabaskan element, though Father Jetté has 
recorded for Ten’a ¢ts- forms of like meaning, perhaps to be understood 
as ts!-); Hare i-ssi “‘ nous deux faisons’’ (ya-issi “ nous faisons”’); 
Navaho ch’i-ne-i-kd “‘ we two carry milk out” (ch’@-de-i-kd “‘ we carry 
milk out ’’). Even in these dialects, however, survivals of the old -d- 
are found in such cases as allowed of its carrying over into the stem 
syllable, e. g., Carrier ni-tas ‘‘ we two walk,” i. e., ni-t!as, morphologically 
equivalent to n-it-'as (cf. ne-he-'as they walk two together”); Hare 
witta ‘‘ nous deux allons,” i. e., wi-t!a (Ath. *si-t!as), morphologically 
equivalent to w-it-’a (Ath. *z-id-’as); Navaho da‘-di-t’a’ ‘‘ we put a 
round object (equivalent to da‘-d-it-’a‘), ba‘-ni-’nil we two put 
several things on” (equivalent to ba‘-n-it-ni/), i-gyé “‘ we two marry ”’ 
(equivalent to id-yé, cf. i-yé ‘“‘ he marries’). There can be no talk in 
such cases of stems -t!as, -t!a‘, -’ni?, and -gyé but only of phonetic resul- 

1[ strongly suspect, as is indeed indicated by Father Morice himself (see “ The 
Déné Languages,”’ 1891, p. 193) that this ¢se- is really impersonal in meaning, to 
begin with; with Carrier ne-tse-til “we walk"’; cf. n@-tsi-ya “‘one walks."’ For reasons 
of modesty, perhaps, it may have become customary to say “people (in general) do 
so and so” instead of “‘we do so and so." This indefinite Carrier tse- is quite possibly 
cognate with Hupa c-, i. e., ic!-, of third persona! forms applying to adult Hupa (e. g., 


tce-xauW “‘‘he is catching,’’ originally perhaps “‘one catches” 
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tants of first person plural -d- plus stems -’as, -’a‘, -nil, and -ye (Ath. 
¥ 
i 

(c) As regards syllabic division, I must emphatically disagree with 
Father Morice. It is quite clear that in many Athabaskan dialects the 
-t- (-d-) of the first person plural belongs to the following syllable, as we 
have just seen. This proves nothing, however, for Chasta Costa, nor 
do I see how familiarity with the Carriers’ syllabic way of writing their 
own language would have materially helped my ear in its perception 
of Chasta Costa sound combinations. Asa matter of fact, my informant 
Wolverton Orton was particularly careful in syllabifying and I was prac- 
tically never in doubt, in recording his forms, as to where syllabic di- 
vision was to be placed. Hence f‘i-la/ is not to be “ corrected’ to 
t‘i-tlal, t'e-nit-lat to t‘e-ni-tlat, yit-lé to yi-tlé, tc!at-t‘it-Oal to tc!at-t'i-tOal 
(Father Morice’s -tS@?). Father Morice’s -thec is simply another ortho- 
graphy for my -f‘ac. I may point out that were we dealing in these 
Chasta Costa forms with such consonantal groups (affricatives) as ¢l 
and 76, preceding 7 would appear lengthened to 7, because completing its 
own syllable. That I have consistently misheard both vocalic quantity 
and syllabic division in these words (e. g., -f'it-@al for -t'i-t@a/) I cannot 
admit. Naturally I do not deny that /@ and (6! also occur in Chasta 
Costa as true affricatives, though /@ seems to have regularly developed to @. 

As to C. C.-t-l6 (I have no example of C. C. affricative c/, dl, nor 
does it seem to occur in Hupa or Kato), I am uncertain, as I pointed out 
in my ‘“‘ Notes,’’ whether this is to be understood as directly representative 
of Ath. *-dlo (as preserved, e. g., in Carrier, Chipewyan, and Navaho) 
or as analyzable into third modal -t- and stem -/6. For Ath. dl: J, cf. 
Ath. *-dlo, *-dli to be cold Montagnais é-//u cold,” Kato /é “ frost.”’ 
C. C. -lé “‘ to laugh’ might well correspond to Kato -/é “ to deceive ”’ 
(primarily ‘‘ to laugh at’’?). 

(d) As regards C. C. -se ‘‘ to cry” and -si “ to cause,’”” Father 
Morice is going altogether too far when he says these stems are incom- 
plete for -tse and -isi. As I have already stated in my “ Notes” (p. 
287), Ath. tc’, of which Carrier ts is reflex (Ath. fc’ is preserved as such 
in Navaho, Jicarilla Apache, Kato, and, as labialized tc'w, in Hupa), 
has always been simplified in Chasta Costa to s (Ath. tc’>ts>s; cf. 
Ath. ts>t@>0). Hence to “ correct’ C. C. -se to -tse is as justifiable 
as it would be to “ correct’’ French chef to *kep because, as no one 
denies, derived from Latin caput. 

10. “ If Dr. Sapir will allow me, I will also observe that the desinence 


] 


-tc’'ac [probably misprint for -f‘ac], which he gives as a distinct verbal 
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element, is nothing else than the plural stem of the same [Carrier] verb 
nanisthi, whose derivative nthesthih effectively means ‘ to lie down, go 
to bed’”’ (p. 563, 1. 7). Father Morice then goes on to compare C. C. 
-t‘ac directly with Carrier -thés, -théz, -thes (plural stem). These state- 
ments are misleading. It is evident from my Chasta Costa material 
(e. g. dd-nAc-t‘ac ‘‘ 1 go to bed’) that -t‘ac applies to singular subjects. 
This is confirmed by comparison with Hupa -t#@W (which corresponds 
regularly to C. C. -é‘ac) and Kato -tfic (e. g., Hupa tcin-ne-taW “‘ she 
goes to bed,” Kato na-niin-tiic “ lie down agair’’). This Ath. *-f‘éc is 
characteristic in Pacific Athabaskan of “‘ indefinite ” ! forms as contrasted 
with ‘‘ definite” Ath. *-t‘in, *-t‘én, *-i'i (Hupa -fen, -tifi; Kato -tin; 
Carrier -thi; Montagnais -t’i; Navaho -tgi); in most Athabaskan dialects 
or is used in “‘ indefinite forms (Hupa imperative -te; Mon- 
tagnais eventual -t’; Navaho present -ige, future -tgef). ‘‘ Indefinite 
-c forms are in general apparently characteristic of Pacific Athabaskan. 
C. C. -t'ac is phonetically practically identical with Carrier -thes, but 
not morphologically. Carrier ‘“‘ proximate future” -thes is reduced 
from present -thés; in other words -s (Ath. -c) is here found in all forms, 
‘ definite "’ and “ ingefinite.’”’ This plural (and dual) stem Ath. *-f‘ec, 
*-t'ej, *-t'éc (cf. Hupa -tetc; Montagnais dual -t’ez; Navaho -tec; Jicarilla 
Apache -kec) contains dualic -c (cf. Ath. -’ace “ two go’’; Navaho -’esh, 
-ézh, -’ish “‘ to act upon two animals '’). We now see clearly that Father 
Morice was misled by a phonetic convergence of morphologically distinct, 
though genetically related, forms. 

11. ‘‘ Unless I am very much mistaken, what he adduces as the equi- 
valent of ‘I am seen, you are seen, he is seen,’ etc., really means simply: 
‘ people see me’ (French: on me voit), ‘ people see thee,’ etc.”’ (p. 563, 
1. 22). Father Morice is, in my opinion, quite right. In fact he merely 
repeats what I had already pointed out (p. 332): “ ts!4?-, which appears 
in these forms, probably contains third modal -/- preceded by deictic 
ts!- implying indefiniteness of logical subject: ‘mann sieht mich.’ ” 
Surely Father Morice knows that German man sieht mich is identical in 
force with French on me voit. 

I take this opportunity of modifying my analysis of C. C. ts!4-. I do 
not now think that it is comparable to C. C. deictic tc!-, which denotes 
lack or indefiniteness of object, not subject, of transitive verbs; this tc!- 
goes back to Ath. k¥!(é)-, which is preserved as such in Hupa. C. C. 
ts!- (Ath. *tc!-) of such forms as nes-ts!4l-’i “‘ one sees me, I am seen,” 

use “definite” and “‘indefinite’’ in Goddard's sense. Definite’’ tenses are 
present definite and past definite, all others are ‘‘indefinite’’ (including present in- 


definite, imperative, eventual, and other forms). 
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however, is clearly subjective and impersonal in force and very probably 
corresponds to Carrier indefinite ts(@-), see 9 b above. Goddard's 
Chipewyan ¢s’- is probably identical with this Chasta Costa and Carrier 
impersonal prefix (e. g., ts’e-La “ he was caught,” i. e., “ one caught 
him ”’); this means that Goddard’s comparison of Chipewyan ¢s’- with 
Hupa k("!)- is incorrect (see p. 133 of his ‘‘ Analysis of Cold Lake Dialect, 
Chipewyan "’), and indeed we should in that case, as in Kato and Chasta 
Costa, have expected tc!-. I do not know how to reconcile with these 
subjective impersonal forms (Ath. *tc!-> Kato ftc!-, ts!-, s’-; C. C. ts!-; 
Carrier ts!-; Chipewyan ¢s!-) Petitot’s Montagnais, Hare, and Loucheux 
indefinite tse- forms. Could he have throughout misinterpreted ts‘ 


(in his orthography f¢tse-) as tse-? E. SAPIR 


A New SHOSHONEAN TRIBE IN CALIFORNIA 


During inquiries made in 1912 as to the former line of division of 
Chumash and Shoshonean Indians in Ventura or Los Angeles counties, 
California, the writer encountered Juan Jose Fustero, aged perhaps sixty- 
five, and resident in Piru cafion some miles above the town of the same 
name. Fustero was born near Piru; his father and mother at San 
Fernando mission; and at least some of his grandparents at the San 
Francisquito ranch, or San Francisco land grant, on which the town of 
Newhall is now situated. Fustero spoke, besides Spanish, the‘ Haminat 
or northwestern form of the Serrano Shoshonean language, 7. ¢., the 
dialect of the Kitanemuk of upper Tejon creek and southward. 

His grandparents, however, spoke another language. This he had 
forgotten, and it seems to be extinct. The Ataplili’ish, as the neighboring 
Chumash called his grandparents’ people, were a small tribe, whose 
survivors apparently adopted the Kitanemuk speech as their own 
numbers became fewer and mission life enforced commingling. 

All that persistent effort, coupled with willing endeavor on his part, 
could extract from Fustero’s memory of the “idioma de los abuelos,” 
were the phrase hami'’kwa umi, ‘where are you going?’ corresponding to 
Kitanemuk haimukat miimi; and the place name Pi’iduku (whence 
modern ‘Piru’), named after a “‘tule’’ or other plant called pivuht in 
Haminat. The differences seem not very great. The informant was 
also positive that the Ataplili’ish speech was totally distinct from both 
the Chumash of mission San Buenaventura and the ‘Gabrielino’ Sho- 
shonean dialects of missions San Fernando and San Gabriel. 


The territory of these ancestors can no longer be accurately defined. 
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It seems to have comprised most if not all the upper course of the Santa 
Clara river, perhaps with the greater number of its affluents. Down- 
stream were the Venturefios, that is, the Chumash, of Santa Paula 
(Mupu) and Sespe (Sek’spe, Shehshpe). Their boundary toward the 
Ataplili’ish lay between the latter place and Piru. Upstream, Fustero 
thought more vaguely, his ancestors ranged to Soledad cafion or pass, 
that is, toward the headwaters of the Santa Clara. Of the tributaries, 
Piru creek was Ataplili’ish at least as far as the headwaters of its affluent 
Alamos creek, Pak-hahung; or possibly this name refers to the Los Alamos 
land grant, on Pastoria creek, on the San Joaquin side of Tehachapi 
watershed. Fustero was also inclined to believe that Castac lake, at the 
summit of the watershed, was in territory of his ancestors. At other 
points information failed him. 

A ‘ew names of places, probably in their Haminat forms, were ob- 
tained. These are: A-kava-vi, “his ears,’ corresponding to Kash-tu, 
““my”’ or ‘‘our ears’’ in Chumash, three or four miles above the town 
of Piru; Puhiiit a-tekwit, ‘‘roadrunner’s mortar,” across the stream from 
Akavavi; Etseng, some three miles farther up Piru creek, where Ramona’s 
home was; Huyung, at Lakely, a mile or two farther up the cafion; and 
Kiivung (the name of a yellow flowered, food-bearing plant), a mile or 
so above, where Fustero now has his home. Tsawayung was on the 
San Francisquito ranch near ‘‘Castac depot,” that is, near the mouth of 
Castac creek. This may be the place called Kash-tiik, ‘‘my eyes,”’ by 
the Chumash. 

Castac lake, which lies in Tejon pass between the head of the Aiamos 
tributary of Piru creek and the Cafiada de las Uvas draining into the 
San Joaquin valley, is somewhat beyond the headwaters of Castac 
creek, though the latter evidently provided an important trail leading 
to it and the great valley beyond. The native names of the lakelet, 
and of the mouth of the stream, are alike in meaning in three languages: 
Kash-tiik, ‘‘my eyes”’ in Chumash, as just mentioned; A-uva-pya, ‘‘en 
los ojos,”’ “in his eyes,’’ the Kitanemuk designation of lake; Sasa-u, 
the same place in Yokuts, is ‘‘at the eye”’ or ‘“‘in the eyes”’ or ‘“‘eye place.” 
The Castac land grant extends from Castac lake north in the San Joaquin 
valley drainage. 

It may be recalled that a Kitanemuk informant! has given ‘‘ Akawaik”’ 


as the name of a place near ‘‘Camulos or Piru’’—probably the “ Aka- 
vavi"’ referred to above. He stated that the San Fernando language was 
spoken there. He also placed people of Fernandejfio dialect on Pastoria 


1 Univ. Calif. Publ. in Am. Arch. Ethn., 1V, 138, 139, 1907. 
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creek—which may tally with Fustero’s less definitely located “los Ala- 
mos.” It would seem that these Kitanemuk statements, though not 
according exactly, substantiate at any rate Fustero’s basic assertion of 
a distinct tribe between Camulos and Pastoria creek. 

In this connection it is worth observing that Fustero was of the 
impression that the Mohave adjoined his people on the east (actually 
the Méhineyam Serrano and the Chemehuevi intervened); and that 
Mohave and Kitanemuk speech were nearly the same. The curious and 
widely spread Indian belief that these two totally different languages are 
identical or similar, has been noted before... The Mohave themselves, 
who cali the Kitanemuk Kuvahaivima and do not claim them as linguistic 
relatives, tell of the Kwiahta Hamakhava, or “like-Mohave” tribe in 
the same region or farther to the west. These “like-Mohave” in all 
probability are the Ataplili’ish. 

The speech of the Ataplili’ish was Shoshonean, and most probably 
of the Serrano type, according to the one recorded phrase. Chumash 
affinities are not to be thought of. The idea of an undiscovered tribe of 
Yuman lineage in this vicinity, to which several separate Indian state- 
ments point, is fascinating to entertain, but cannot be pressed seriously. 
Even the sound 6 (dh as in English ‘the’) of Pi’iéduku, which recurs 
in Mohave, proves nothing; since 6 is secondary in Mohave and wanting 
in most Yuman dialects, and has made its appearance, also as a secondary 
phenomenon, in one Shoshonean dialect, the Luisejfio. 

As between the several Shoshonean branches, Serrano and Gabrielino 
are the two to be considered on the ground of proximity. The descendant 
of the Ataplili’ish makes this language positively different from Gabrielino, 
as well as from the Serrano familiar to him; the Serrano informant iden- 
tifies it with Gabrielino, perhaps principally on the ground that it is not 
like his Serrano. A distinct idiom, and that of Shoshonean origin, is 
therefore certain; the precise dialectic affiliation remains undetermined. 


A. L. KROEBER 


THE FOLLOWING MISPRINTS which occurred ir 


D1 Sapir’s article on 
“ The Nadene Languages "’ should be corrected as follows: 
P. 540, note 3: change xa- to xa-. 


P. 544, |. 25: change impossible to possible. 

P. 553, |. 6 of Tlingit column: change f‘i!” to “i'n. 
P. $53, 19" to s! 
P. 553, 18 of Haida  teju to tclu 
r. = to ga 


P. 557, |. 
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Anthropology in the Canadian Arctic Expedition.—A report as to the 
work of the Southern Party of the Canadian Arctic Expedition has come 
to the Geological Survey from Dr R. M. Anderson. This report is 
dated July 29, 1915, from Bernard harbor, Dolphin and Union straits, 
N. W. T. The portions of this that relate to anthropological work are 
here quoted: 

“Ethnologically, Mr D. Jenness has been able to accomplish a 
great deal of work among the hitherto little-known groups of Eskimo in 
this region, including numbers of Akuliakattagmiut, Haneragmiut, 
Uallirmiut, Puiplirmiut, Pallirmiut, and Kogluktogmiut. He finds that 
these groups are not as definite as was formerly supposed, in fact, the 
groups are pretty thoroughly mixed. Both by intermarriages and by 


families shifting from one group to another, nearly every group contains 


individuals from other groups more or less remote. He has made 
good progress in linguistic work and vocabularies, made fifty or more 
gramophone records of various Eskimo songs and spoken words which 
he has had repeatedly reproduced before the natives so that he could 
get the text letter-perfect and translated for comparison with other 
Eskimo dialects. A considerable number of photographs of Eskimo 
people with their life and customs, have also been made by Mr Jenness 
and other members of the party. 

“In the early spring, arrangements were made for Mr Jenness to 
spend the summer with the Eskimo in the heart of Victoria island. He 
had a good quantity of provisions hauled across Dolphin and Union 
straits in early April and cached on the south side of Victoria island for his 
use if necessary in the fall. He engaged a middle-aged Eskimo named 
Ikpukkuao (who had been in that part of Victoria island before) together 
with his family, to accompany him and help him during the summer. 
Mr Jenness supplied the man with a rifle and ammunition, which 
together with a tent and other things are to be given him if he serves 
Mr Jenness faithfully and returns with him in the fall. Mr Jenness 
started on April 13, 1915, for Victoria island, and this family of Eskimo, 


and a few others who were thinking more or less seriously of joining 


the party. They started about the time the Barren Ground caribou 
began to migrate across to Victoria island in numbers, planning to follow 
776 
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the caribou migration north across the Wollaston peninsula, then go up 
to the head of Prince Albert sound, ascend a large river to a large lake 
called Tahieryuak, in the interior or west central part of Victoria island. 
When the snow disappeared they intended to cache their sleds, either 
at the head of Prince Albert sound or at the lake, and continue their 
journeys during the summer with pack dogs. That region is the summer 
hunting and fishing ground of a large number of Kafihirmiut (Eskimo of 
Prince Albert sound) and Mr Jenness hopes to gather much new and 
valuable ethnographical material concerning this hitherto little-known 
group of Eskimo. Mr Jenness expects to live with these Eskimo all 
the coming summer, and return to the south side of Victoria island in 
the fall, following the caribou to the southward again, and return to the 
station at Bernard harbour as soon as the ice is strong enough to cross 
Dolphin and Union straits in the fall. 

“Mr G. H. Wilkins brought a cinematograph outfit with him from 
the Northern Party’s base on Banks island, and exposed about two 
thousand feet of cinematograph film, principally on views of the local 
Eskimo. Mr Wilkins has made a very good series of portrait studies 
of most of the local Eskimo, men, women and children, in full view and 


in profile, for Mr Jenness’s ethnographical work.” 


THE following anthropological field-work was carried on by the 
Geological Survey of Canada during the year 1915:—C. M. Barbeau 
carried on ethnological researches among the Tsimshian of Port Simpson, 
B. C., with special reference to the social organization of the tribes 
gathered at this point; during the summer he made a large collection of 
folk-tales among the French Canadians of Kamouraska county, Quebec, 
in continuation of work of this sort begun in 1914 among the French- 
speaking Huron of Lorette, Quebec. F. W. Waugh continued his 
ethnological researches among the Iroquois Indians of Six Nations re- 
serve, Ontario, the greater part of the time being emploved in the collec- 
tion of a large number of Iroquois folk-tales. J. A. Teit spent the summer 
in ethnological researches among Athapascan tribes of the interior of 
northern British Columbia, chiefly the Tahltan and Kaska. E. Sapir 
secured information on the social organization of the Nass river Indians, 
of Tsimshian stock, from a chief of the tribe visiting Ottawa on govern- 
ment business. H. I. Smith made archeological reconnaissances in 
British Columbia, chiefly along the Skeena river. W. J. Wintemberg 
continued his intensive archeological work at the Iroquoian Roebuck 


site in Ontario, and made a reconnaissance of various other points of 


| 
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archeological interest in the province. W. B. Nickerson continued 
archeological research in the mound country of southern Manitoba. 
F. H. S. Knowles continued his anthropometric investigations among the 
Iroquois, begun in 1912, obtaining sets of measurements from Tonawanda 
reserve, New York, and from Six Nations reserve, Ontario; researches 
were also carried on at various museums in Toronto and Buflalo on 
skeletal material belonging to Iroquoian and Algonkian tribes. 

New anthropological Memoirs ready for publication include:— 
“Huron and Wyandot Mythology, with an Appendix of Earlier 
Sources,”” by C. M. Barbeau; “Iroquois Foods and Food Preparation,” 
by F. W. Waugh; ‘The Labrador Eskimo,”’ by E. W. Hawkes. There 
are also two new Bulletins ready for publication:—‘“ Hunting Territories 
of the Micmac Indians,’’ by F. G. Speck; and “Time Perspective in 
Aboriginal American Culture, a Study in Method,” by E. Sapir. 


As a result of the explorations of the Siberian expedition of the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, the university will shortly 
be the possessor of a valuable collection of ethnological specimens from 
the primitive Tungus tribes in the arctic regions of Siberia, and the 
scientific world enriched by writings and data on a branch of the Mon- 
golian race of which hitherto virtually nothing has been known. More 
than 700 miles were traveled by the explorers through a country almost 
without food and sometimes with a temperature as low as 80 degrees 
below zero. The University Museum’s Amazon Expedition has for- 
warded an account of its discovery of the original habitat of the Mon- 
durucus Indians, a little-known tribe of savages who behead their 
enemies and then boil the heads. Dr William C. Farabee, who is in 
charge of the expedition, spent a long time among the Mundurucus, 
studying their language, their manners and customs and making a 
vocabulary and writing down much of their folklore, as a result of which 
he expects to settle absolutely the long-vexed question of the relation of 
this tribe to the Tupi. He also visited the villages of the Apiacas and 
Manes and got important data.— Science. 


AFTER a long and useful service Dr George A. Dorsey resigned 
from the curatorship of the Department of Anthropology in the Field 
Museum of Natural History on August 25 of this year. After conducting 
anthropological investigations in South America for the Chicago Exposi- 
tion 1891-92, and after teaching anthropology at Harvard for several 
years, he became associated with the Field Museum in 1896 as assistant 


curator of anthropology and was appointed curator in 1898. The rapid 
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growth of the department has largely been due to his vigor and energy. 
He took the initiative in every new field and expanded the work of the 
institution beyond the boundaries of America, to the Malayan archi- 
pelago, the South sea, and western Asia. His work in American eth- 
nology and physical anthropology is well known to every anthropologist. 
Dr Berthold Laufer, former associate curator of Asiatic ethnology, has 


been appointed his successor. 


THE activities of the Peabody Museum of Harvard University for 
the past summer consisted of the following archeological expeditions:— 
Dr Charles Peabody, Curator of European Archaeology, in the Ozarks; 
Dr E. A. Hooton, Curator of Physical Anthropology, and Jay Camp, a 
student, in the Canary islands; Dr Samuel G. Guernsey, Assistant 
Curator and Dr R. G. Fuller, at Marsh Pass, Arizona; Mr Oric Bates, 
Curator of African Anthropology, in the Egyptian Sudan; Dr F. N. 
Sterns, Associate in Anthropology, and Mr Karl Guthe, Assistant in 
Anthropology, in Nebraska; and Mr Arthur Carpenter, in Michigan. 
Mr Carpenter has been appointed Field Director of the annual Central 


American Expedition. He will leave in December for Guatemala. 


Dr J. WALTER FEWKEs of the Bureau of American Ethnology spent 
the months of August, September, and October in the exploration and 
repair of ruins in the Mesa Verde National Park. The results of this 
work have proved of the greatest importance to the study of the cultures 


of the Southwest. 


SEVERAL NUMBERS of the American Anthropologist are entirely out 
of print. In case any of the members or subscribers have duplicate 
copies of any numbers of the American Anthropologist it will be considered 
a favor if they are returned by express collect to The New Era Printing 


Co., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Dr A. V. KIDDER has returned from a successful season at Pecos 
Pueblo for the Department of Anthropology at Andover. Mr and Mrs 
Samuel Lothrop, students of anthropology at Harvard and Radcliffe, 


were with him throughout the summer. 


Dr TRUMAN MICHELSON spent about five months, from June to 
October, continuing his investigations of the ethnology and languages of 
the Fox Indians of Iowa and the Sauk of Oklahoma. 


Mr CuHarves C. WILLOUGHBY has been appointed by the Harvard 
Corporation, Director of the Peabody Museum. 


‘ 
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Dr W. H. R. Rivers has been for some months attached to the Red 


Cross Hospital, Maghull, near Liverpool, treating by psychological 
methods, military patients suffering from nerve shock and insanity. 

Dr Rivers has recently delivered a series of lectures before the Royal 
College in London. He has received the honor of the Royal Medal of 
the Royal Society. 


THE ethnological and linguistic studies of Dr J. P. B. de Josselyn 
de Jong, and his service in the Rijks Museum at Leyden, have been inter- 


rupted since more than a year by service in the Dutch army. 


Dr THEODOR KocH-GRUNBERG assumed his duties as director of the 
Linden Museum in Stuttgart on October 1. His academic relations 


have been transferred from Freiburg to Heidelberg. 


THE ethnographical section of the K. K. Naturhistorisches Museum 
in Vienna are in process of complete reinstallation under the direction 


of Hofrath Franz Heger. 


Most of the past year has been spent by P. W. Schmidt on a hospital 
train. The resumption of a more active publication of Anthropos is 


contemplated. 


DuRING October and November Dr John R. Swanton continued his 
studies of the Creek and Chickasaw Indians and the remnant of the 


Natchez. 


Tue fifth volume of the collected publications of Professor Eduard 


Seler has recently appeared. The fourth volume is in preparation. 


Dr Ropo.r P6cH of the University of Vienna has in recent months 


made measurements of many thousands of Russian prisoners of war. 
Dr C. G. SELIGMAN is in government service as bacteriologist. 


Dr R. R. Marett, Mr Henry Balfour, and Miss Barbara Freire- 
Marreco are maintaining anthropological work at Oxford. Mr T. A. 


Joyce of the British Museum is in the Press Bureau. 
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